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CHRONICLE 


At Home—the Railway Strike.—The hope, expressed 
before the holidays, that a modus vivends might be agreed 
upon between railway managers and men has not been 
realized, and a general strike on the railroads of the 
West and Northwest is feared. A vote was taken by 
the members of the unions of freight handlers, clerks, 
machinists and maintenance of way employees and it is 
stated that it was practically unanimous to go out on 
recommendation of the Federation Council of Labor. 
President Hawley of the Switchmen’s Union, which was 
the occasion of the original trouble, though granting 
that a general strike seems certain, believes it will not be 
declared before the end of this week. President H. B. 
Perham of the Railway Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been in conference with Chair- 
man Knapp of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
and Charles Neill, Commissioner of Labor. He purposes 
to use every means to bring about a peaceful ending 
of the present switchmen’s strike, which, he claims, has 
so tied up the thirteen great transportation concerns of 
the Northwest that less than two-thirds of the normal 
volu of freight is being handled. He declares that 
the . w:.chmen are ready to have their claims adjudicated 
by the two Commissioners under the Erdman act provided 
that an agreement be signed in advance by both sides to 
abide by the decision. In the East, too, conditions seem 
ripe for a widespread strike. Requests for a general 
increase in the wage schedule of 200,000 employees of 
the railroads east of the Mississippi have not been heeded, 





and shortly after the holidays the powerful labor unions 
will present a demand for the increase and press for an 
early and definite decision. The railway officials have 
taken the stand that the increase is impossible in the 
present condition of the railway industry. 

The Secretary of War, Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson, 
who was accompanied by Brigadier-General Clarence 
R. Edwards and Governor Colton, made a tour through 
the Porto Rican towns of Rio Piedras, Caguas, Cayey 
and Guayama on December 31. At all of them the Sec- 
retary of War received petitions for citizenship for 
Porto Ricans and an elective Senate. Robert Bacon, 
former Secretary of State, who succeeds Henry White 
as United States Ambassador to France, presented his 
credentials to President Falliéres at the Elysée Palace on 
December 31. The formalities connected with the presenta- 
tion of a newly appointed foreign ambassador were duiy 
observed. New Year’s Day was observed for the 
first time as a legal holiday in New Hampshire. 
Judge Charles M. Hough, of the United States District 
Court, refused a new trial to Charles W. Morse. The 
decision was adverse on every one of the six counts pre- 
sented by the convicted banker’s counsel. The convicted 
banker has a fifteen-year sentence to serve in the Federal 
jail at Atlanta, Ga. The first issue of El Heraldo 
Americano, a semi-monthly newspaper for Spanish- 
speaking people throughout. the world, was _ pub- 
lished in New York on January 1.——Judge Horace H. 
Lurton took oath as justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States———Mr. Spencer Trask, the banker, was 
killed in a railroad collision on the New York Central 
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He was prominent as a financier, a philanthropist and a 
patron of art. For over twenty years he was president 
of the New York Edison Company and to his assistance 
Thomas A. Edison owes much of his financial success. 
Matthew J. Whittall, the largest individual carpet 
manufacturer in the United States, employing over fifteen 
hundred mill hands in Worcester and Palmer, Mass., 
announced that his mills would go on a fifty-six instead 
of a fifty-eight hour schedule. Those at piece-work get 
an increase of 5 per cent. to compensate for the advantage 
given the rest of the help in shorter hours. E. Dana 
Durand, Director of the Census, has issued instructions 
relative to the employment of negroes as census enumer- 
ators. In those districts in which two-fifths or more of 
the population consists of negroes, persons of their own 
race will be appointed as enumerators so far as competent 
agents are available. Mr. Durand does not regard it as 
desirable that negroes should be appointed to take the 
census of white families in the South, and he has in- 
structed the supervisors that in all cases white enumer- 
ators should be appointed for the white population. 
The United States will send five warships to take part in 
the celebration of the independence of the Argentine 
Republic next May. The squadron will consist of the 
armored cruisers Tennessee and Washington, of the 
North Pacific station, and the Montana and the North 
Carolina, of the Atlantic fleet, with the Tennessee as 
flagship. The scout cruiser Chester will accompany the 
squadron for the use of the admiral in command, as it 
can ascend the La Plata River. The commander of the 
squadron has not yet been appointed. 











Benefactions of the Year 1909.—The year 1909 has 
been marked by extraordinary beneficence. According to 
statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune the donations 
and bequests amount to more than $150,000,000. Of this 
sum $72,600,000 represents gifts, and $77,600,00 be- 
quests. The whole amount has been distributed as fol- 
lows: To charity, $67,446,421 ; to educational institutions, 
$46,122,241; to religious institutes, $22,443,885; to art 
museums, galleries and public improvements, $8,616,410; 
to libraries, $3,012,293. The largest individual benefac- 
tors of the year have been as follows: Andrew Carnegie, 
$4,652,500. The total gifts for a number of years made 
by Mr. Carnegie amount to $162,000,000 in round num- 
bers. J. D. Rockefeller, $12,130,500. Mrs. Russell Sage, 
New York, $1,851,761. The total of Mrs. Sage’s gifts 
amounts to about $26,000,000. Charles E. Ellis, Phila- 
delphia, $2,500,000. Elizabeth Bingham, Boston, $2,500,- 
000. Caroline Phelps Stokes, New York, $3,050,000. 
John S. Kennedy, New York, $7,025,000. John M. 
Baker, New York, $4,000,000. Amherst H. Wilder, St. 
Paul, $2,200,000. Charles N. Crittenden, New York, 
$3,000,000. Contributions made by women in gifts and 
bequests amount to $13,293,990. The largest amount of 
gifts heretofore was made in 1907, with a total slightly 
in excess of $149,000,000. 





Great Britain.—The Christmas letter and parcel mail 
to the colonies showed an increase over last year amount- 
ing to 11 per cent. in Australian mail and nearly 7 per 
cent. in that of New Zealand. The South African was 
unchanged. The Christmas mail to Western Canada 
from England and Eastern Canada filled a special train 
of eight cars. It consisted of over 2,000,000 letters, 
thousands of packages, and plum puddings by the ton. 
Political meetings are being held everywhere. Some 
addressed by peers are very disorderly, and in some cases 
had to be broken off. Several secessions of import- 
ance from the Liberal party are announced ; among them 
are Lord Portsmouth, Under-Secretary of War in the 
Campbell-Bannerman ministry ; Lord Durham, Sir Joseph 
Jonas, President of the Liberal Association of the Atter- 
cliffe Division of Sheffield; Sir Edward Johnson- 
Ferguson, Chairman of the Dumfriesshire Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and A. J. Hobson, President of the Sheffield 
Board of Trade. Mr. J. K. Caird, a jute manufacturer 
of Dundee, has sent £10,000 to Mr. Churchill for the 
defence of the Budget. An insurance at Lloyds 
against the success of the combined Liberal, Irish, Labor 
and Socialist parties has been effected at 65 per cent. 
The law-lords sitting as a court of appeal have dismissed 
the appeal from the Court of Appeals’ decision that it is 
unlawful for Trades.Unions to use their funds to pay 
members of Parliament. Three held that it is outside 
their corporate powers; two, that it includes a vicious 
contract, since it obliges members so paid to obey the 
dictates of the Unions. These propose to raise voluntary 
contributions until they can have the law amended in 
Parliament. Sir Robert B. Finlay, K.C., Attorney- 
General in the last Unionist administration, presented the 
case for the Trades-Unions. Mr. Herbert J. Glad- 
stone, the Home Secretary, has been gazetted Governor- 
General of the South African Confederation, and Lord 
Methuen, Lieutenant-Governor of Natal. The Board 
of Trade Returns show 6.5 per cent, unemployed at the 
end of November against 7.1 per cent. for October and 
8.7 per cent. for November last year. 




















Ireland.—The political situation hinges on contests of 
independent Nationalists in the South and independent 
Unionists in the North. It is certain that the three 
southern provinces and more than half of Ulster will 
return Home Rulers pledged “to sit, act and vote with 
the Irish Party,” but the Party declines to accept the 
pledges in some half-dozen instances. Mr. T. M. Healy 
is opposed in North Louth because of his independent 
action on the Budget and Land Bills, but the most in- 
telligent portion of his constituents support him because 
of his ability, technical knowledge of legislation, and his 
valuable services. Some friends of William O’Brien, and 
Maurice Healy, M.P., for Cork, are also opposed for 
similar reasons. Mr. O’Brien’s return to Cork, January 
4, and the announcement of his candidature complicates 
the situation. The contention of the Party is that abso- 
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lute unity is requisite to make parliamentary action ef- 
fective, while the recalcitrants maintain that legitimate 
criticism and the rights of constituencies are equally 
important. There is some hope of reaching a compro- 
mise before election. The fact that four Liberal mem- 
bers, one of them Mr. Fuller, official parliamentary whip, 
have declared against Home Rule, lends some color to 
the contention of Mr. O’Brien and his friends that Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration was not sufficiently explicit. Mean- 
while there is considerable activity outside the political 
field. The technical schools, which have been financed 
by most of the county councils and assisted by the local 
government Board, have all reported an increase of 
students. Ninety per cent. of these are engaged in pro- 
fessions and trades during the day and attend the tech- 
nical schools at night. Tralee, a small town, had an 
attendance of 12,000 hours for 220 such students, and 
434 in Derry had 36,000 hours. Of the new universities, 
Cork and Belfast have the largest number of students 
in course. More than a hundred students in Belfast have 
been enrolled in the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin and 
hold their meetings in the University buildings. More 
than two hundred Catholic students attend Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which has offered them special inducements 
on religious and educational grounds. The St. Cecilia 
School of Medicine is the most flourishing department of 
the National University, Dublin. The Prisons Reports 
show that in 10,000 persons, Scotland has 12.64 criminals, 
England and Wales 6.03, Ireland 5.7, that Irish “ crimes ” 
were not of a serious nature, and in Ireland alone there 
is no increase of crime. 








India.—Dr. Ghose, Surendranath Banerjee and their 
followers showed their dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment regulations of the conditions of candidature at the 
elections under the new laws, by abstaining from the 
polls. Some officials think that as Surendranath Banerjee 
was exempted by name from the regulations, he showed 
great ingratitude by his course of action. The imme- 
diate result is that the more turbulent element has not 
entered the councils; a more remote result will probably 
be that the agitation and violence which Lord Morley’s 
reforms were to allay, will continue. 


Germany.—The Prussian budget has been prepared in 
view of the reassembling of the Landtag. Because of 
increased demands made upon the Kingdom’s purse it 
will not be accepted with favor. It shows a probable 
deficit of 80,000,000 marks. The elaborate official 
reports upon which statisticians have been working for 
some years back, because of the growing demand for 
electorial reform, are ready for publication. The year- 
book of the association of tradespeople, the oldest of 
Berlin’s commercial bodies, has just been published. Its 
review of the business of the year 1909 is an optimistic 
one, and its analysis of the new year’s outlook is even 
more gratifying. To assure the prosperity that is in 











prospect, the year-book pronounces strongly in favor of 
a general lowering of the tariff tax. From another source 
comes a demand that the American tariff policy be 
copied. The Central Union of Manufacturers has caused 
a circular of inquiry to be sent to the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other industrial bodies of the Empire, to learn 
whether it were not well to introduce into German law 
a section similar to No. 7 of the new American Tariff 
Bill regarding a “ certificate of origin” for all manu- 
factured articles exposed for sale in German markets. 
——A plan considered in the second peace conference at 
the Hague, and which then aroused keen interest, was 
recently touched upon anew in the Berliner Tageblatt. It 
is a proposition to organize a bureau of the European 
powers similar to the Washington Bureau of American 
Republics, whose comprehensive program is sketched 
in the Tageblatt’s article. The advantages of such a 
bureau in the politico-commercial relations of the powers, 
are described and the author specially insists upon the 
strength which would result from the harmonious action 
of the powers in their dealings with foreign governments. 
——As was announced in AMERICA at the time, Pius 
X was much gratified to receive a cordial personal letter 
of congratulation from Emperor William on the occa- 
sion of the recent jubilee of his nomination to the episco- 
pate. The Germania, the leading Catholic organ of the 
Empire, in a recent issue publishes the text of a personal 
letter of the Pontiff to Emperor William. In heartfelt 
words the Holy Father repeats his expression of sincere 
thanks made to the German Ambassador to the Vatican, 
when the latter in person delivered the Emperor’s letter 
on the day of the jubilee. 


Austria.—The often reported attempt to bring about 
an ending of the obstruction policy of the Slav members 
of the Reichsrath was finally successful, and a few days 
before Christmas the new “ order of the day ” was agreed 
to in the lower house. This order, which after approval 
by the upper house and by the Emperor, is to hold for a 
year, gives the president of the Reichsrath power to sus- 
pend for a period of from one to three days any member 
who fails to abide by the rules of the assembly. The 
upper house was called together by telegraph and speedily 
accepted the proposed change and the Emperor at once 
signed the order. The obstruction which has rendered 
futile all attempted legislative action in the Reichsrath 
will thus give way to business methods in the session 
which will follow the holidays. The agreement is by no 
means satisfactory to the German groups, whose stand 
against the “Slavic Union” endures. The Slavs are 
jubilant over an outcome in full accord with their desires. 
The announcement of the reconstruction of the 
Austrian Cabinet which followed close upon the approval 
of the new “order of the day” was not unexpected. 
Premier von Bienerth had made known his purpose to 
resign so soon as the end of the obstruction tactics per- 
mitted the consideration of the budget and other neces- 
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sary legislative business. In the reconstructed cabinet, 
to be announced early in January, the German groups 
will hold the portfolios of commerce, railroads, instruc- 
tion and justice; the Czechs that of agriculture and a 
provincial minister post; the South Slavs will receive the 
portfolio of public works———The disturbed condition 
of affairs in the Kingdom of Hungary, too, seems to be 
‘ quieting. Dr. Wekerle, tired of his long continued fruit- 
less endeavor to secure harmonious relations with 
Austria, has resigned his post as Prime-Minister, and he 
is to be succeeded by Dr. Ladislaus von Lukacs, Minister 
of Finance in Dr. Wekerle’s cabinet. The latter’s nom- 
ination by the Emperor is already announced, and he 
has returned to Budapesth, after a long conference with 
His Majesty, clothed with full power to form a cabinet 
satisfactory to the party-groups of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. The new Premier was born in 1850 in Zalatna. 
After completing his law studies he traveled extensively 
in Germany, France and Belgium, and on his return to 
Hungary was for a time Professor in the Law School at 
Raab. In 1878 he entered Parliament, and has ever 
since been a distinguished member of the lower house, 
being called upon to fill important posts in the finance 
department under several ministers. His ability as a 
financier has enabled him to introduce successfully many 
advantageous changes in the financial policy of the 
Kingdom. Following the announcement of the new 
Premier, the lower house of the Hungarian Parliament 
passed a resolution which may have serious results. By 
a vote of 133 to 98 it was agreed to present an address 
to the Emperor-King in favor of the erection of an in- 
dependent Bank of Hungary in 1911. The Kossuth group 
refrained from voting. 





France.—On the first day of the year, according to 
custom, President Falliéres received the members of the 
diplomatic corps at the Elysée. M. del Muni, Spanish 
Ambassador, Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, delivered 
the usual discourse, in which he rendered homage to the 
practically pacific policy of France. President Falliéres 
struck the same note in his reply, saying that “ France 
has no other enemies than the enemies of peace.” Be- 
sides the great reception at the Elysée there were the 
usual receptions in the various ministerial departments, 
at the Prefecture of the Seine, etc. The weather was 
particularly fine. On the previous day Mr. Robert 
Bacon, the new United States Ambassador to France, 
was received officially by President Falliéres. Mr. Bacon 
said it was the desire of his Government to tighten the 
bonds of friendship which bind the United States to 
France. The President of the French Republic replied 
that he would do all in his power to help the United 
States Ambassador to maintain the amicable political and 
economic relations of the two countries. 

In the French Chamber, during the debate on the 
budget for foreign affairs, M. Allemane, a Paris socialist 
deputy. moved that the subsidy granted by the French 











Government to the Medical Faculty of Beirut, Syria, be 
reduced, “considering that this faculty is directed by 
the Jesuits, who are the enemies of the Republic.” M. 
Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke against this 
motion. “ The Beirut faculty,” he said, “ renders great 
services to France. It contributes to maintain French 
influence in the Levant. I beg to remind the Chamber 
that Gambetta, Jules Ferry and Goblet defended the 
Beirut faculty, at the risk of being called clericals, against 
attacks similar to those which have inspired M. Allemane. 
I demand that the Chamber maintain intact the subsidy 
to the Faculty of Beirut.” And the Chamber, brushing 
aside M. Allemane’s motion, adopted the budget article 
in question. 


Russia.—A semi-official communiqué denies absolutely 
the rumors of complications with Japan and inevitable 
war. It states that the Government has used the four 
years since the late war to conclude international agree- 
ments designed to wipe out all traces of enmity. 
MM. Matthiessen and Voltschoek, officers of the Russian 
army, have purchased two dirigible balloons in Paris, 
with which they will undertake an expedition to the 
South Pole. The explorers will convey the balloons by 
ship as far as the ice will permit, and then proceed in the 
balloons southward. They will keep in touch with their 
ship, their base of supplies, by means of a wireless outfit. 





Belgium.—The new King, Albert, took the oath to 
the Constitution the day after the late King’s funeral. 
——M. Renkin, Minister for the Colonies, in delivering 
his Budget statement for the Congo, denied solemnly 
with regard to his own administration the assertions of 
irresponsible persons made for the purpose of misleading 
English public opinion. Herr Doerpinghaus accused one 
company ; the Government has ordered a judicial investi- 
gation. The American missionary, Morrison, charges M. 
Kervyn de Merendré, an agent of the colony, with burn- 
ing villages and carrying off women and children. M. 
Renkin asks: “Why did he not report this to me at 
Boma?” 


Italy.—The Syndic of Rome, Nathan, says that the 
alterations on the Capitol and in the Piazza Colonna shall 
be carried out in spite of the Higher Council of Fine 
Arts. He justified his presence at the Royal banquet at 
Racconigi on the occasion of the Czar’s visit, by a 
proverb: he had to take the soup or jump out of the 
window. Both utterances are almost universally con- 
demned. 


Switzerland.—The postal authorities have forbidden 
the circulation through the mails of post cards bearing the 
statement that Ferrer was “assassinated by Catholics.” 


New Bishop.—The Rev. J. J. Rice, D.D., of North- 
bridge, Mass., has been appointed Bishop of Burlington, 
Vt. He is a graduate of Holy Cross College, Worcester. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The United States and Cuba* 


Lying only one hundred and twenty-five ‘miles off the 
Florida coast, the island of Cuba has often been food for 
thought among our statesmen and the subject of discus- 
sion in the councils of the nation. In the early days of 
the republic the patriots were too well satisfied with the 
outcome of the Revolution and too much concerned about 
domestic affairs to busy themselves with territorial ex- 
pansion; but the farseeing and unprincipled Count of 
Aranda, favorite minister of Carlos III saw in Great 
Britain’s recognition of our independence the birth of a 
nation “whose first step when it was strong enough 
would be to take possession of the Floridas and thus to 
dominate the Gulf of Mexico. It will then aspire to the 
conquest of Spain’s vast continental possessions which 
we shall not be able to defend against a formidable power 
established near them.” 

It is hard to say how far the realization of Aranda’s 
prophecy was contemplated in the schemes of Aaron 
Burr, who either varied his tale to suit the listener or 
changed his plans through mere fickleness, but in com- 
parison with the mainland Cuba was too insignificant to 
be considered. Thomas Jefferson seems to have been the 
first to suggest explicitly the acquisition of Cuba. Writ- 
ing in 1809 from his retreat at Monticello to his suc- 
cessor in the presidential chair, he judges “that the 
Emperor Napoleon wishes to have our good will, that 
he would undoubtedly yield us the Floridas and, although 
with some difficulty, would also consent that Cuba should 
be added to the republic, provided we give no help to 
Mexico and the other provinces.” This letter, however, 
was simply a communication from a private individual 
to a friend and disciple. It remained for John Quincy 
Adams, Monroe’s secretary of State, to use for the first 
time the word “annexation” in an official document. 
Communicating in 1823 with our representative at the 
court of Spain, he says: “ So strong are the bonds which 
unite Cuba with the United States, geographical, com- 
mercial and political, that when a glance is cast 
towards the course which events will probably take in 
the next fifty years, it is almost impossible to resist the 
conviction that the annexation of Cuba to our Federal 
republic will be indispensable for the Union and for the 
maintenance of its integrity. As an apple de- 
tached from the tree by the force of the wind cannot, 
even if so disposed, keep from falling to the ground, so 
Cuba, once separated from Spain, the artificial bond 
which joins them being broken, is unable to maintain itself 
alone, will necessarily gravitate towards the North Ameri- 





*Los Estados Unidos, Cuba y el Canal Panama, por el Doc- 
tor E. Rodrigues Lendian de la Universidad de la Habana. 





can Union and towards it exclusively, while the Union 
will be bound to receive it into its bosom.” 

During his years of retirement, Jefferson, far from 
finding any reason to retreat from the position that he 
had assumed in 1809, addressed President Monroe, 
another disciple of his, a couple of letters in 1823: “ The 
truth is that the addition of Cuba to our Union is exactly 
what is needed to make our power as a nation reach the 
highest degree of development. I frankly confess that 
I always looked upon Cuba as the most attractive addi- 
tion that could be made to our system of States.” 

The Congress of Panama in 1826 was viewed with 
distrust by many of our statesmen because they feared 
that it might have something to say about slavery. It 
was well understood, too, that there was under way a 
scheme to make an armed invasion of Cuba, end the 
Spanish rule and annex the island to Mexico or Colom- 
bia. Our Government, therefore, took pains to have it 
understood that no meddling with Cuba’s political status 
could be tolerated. None was attempted. President Van 
Buren stated our position much more strongly when our 
chargé at Madrid in 1840 was informed that this Gov- 
ernment stood ready to assist Spain with military and 
naval forces “ against any hostile attempt coming from 
any source to deprive Spain of her sovereignty over the 
island.” 

The vast augmentation of territory which followed the 
Mexican War gave dispatches to Spain in Polk’s admin- 
istration a slightly different tone. Secretary of State, 
James Buchanan, while expressing our complete satis- 
faction that Cuba should continue to belong to the Spanish 
crown, intimated.that possibly a fair price might induce 
his Catholic Majesty to sell it to us. The tentative price 
was one hundred million dollars. Cuba recognized negro 
slavery, as did Brazil. But the empire established a gen- 
eral emancipation policy in 1871, while Cuba, the last 
stronghold of slavery recognized as such in America, re- 
mained slave territory until 1880. We are forced to 
admit, therefore, that the least attractive feature in the 
proposed purchase or forcible seizure of the island was 
not the extension of the slave territory of the Union. 
Although this motive has ceased to exist, there are others 
of sufficient weight, thinks Dr. Rodriguez, to make the 
annexation of the island at some future date more than 
an idle dream. 

Though Cuba is independent and sovereign, it is under 
the protection and influence of the United States. The 
Platt Amendment, in fact, places the island republic un- 
der the control of this Government. Should independent 
Cuba fail to maintain a stable government able to protect 
life and property, or to fulfil the obligations that it has 
incurred, the United States has the right to intervene, a 
right that it has already exercised. To prevent absorp- 
tion, which must needs follow frequent intervention, the 
learned professor of history impresses upon his fellow 
citizens the vital importance of a united patriotic effort 
to free Cuba from all danger of losing independence. 
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Nearly forty-six thousand square miles of foreign terri- 
tory are at our door; Cuba looks westward towards the 
The island is vastly more important to us 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


Canal zone. 
to-day than ever before. 


Catholic Issues in the British Elections 


“ Tf it’s a crisis, why do not we crise?” asks Mr. Punch 
flippantly. So far, except the professional politicians no 
one is “ crising.” There is a tacit agreement amongst the 
great mass of the electors that it is no use allowing a po- 
litical wrangle to interfere with the preparations for the 
Christmas holidays. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of speech-making 
-—but speech-making is a normal development after Par- 
liament rises for the winter. Among notable utterances 
this week there is a fighting speech by Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed to a great Nonconformist gathering. It is 
ominous that he particularly insisted on the intention of 
his party to force through an undenominational education 
law, if they are victorious in the general election. He 
spoke of his fellow Nonconformists as if they were the 
very salt of the earth, and described them as the historic 
champions of freedom. He quite overlooked the fact that 
at more than one period of England’s history they were 
fierce persecutors of their Catholic fellow subjects, and 
does not realize that their present attitude towards Catho- 
lic education is distinctly intolerant. 

The best speakers among the peers have also been 
addressing audiences in various parts of the country. 
Once the elections begin they have to be silent, but until 
the writs are out they are free to do their part in edu- 
cating the electors. Lord Curzon has been boldly cham- 
pioning the hereditary principle. He asks his audience 
if there is not a very notable hereditary element in the 
House of Commons? There is Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
elected as a young man because he is the son of the great 
Gladstone, and Mr. Austin Chamberlain welcomed to the 
House and commanding suffrages of the electors for the 
sake of his father Joseph. It would be easy to multiply 
such instances. And there is a sound reason for such 
family succession in politics—for the son of a statesman, 
a diplomatist or even a politician is educated for the work 
in which his father has distinguished himself, and so a 
young man learning the practical side of public life as 
a political secretary, an attaché to an embassy and the 
like. By the way a large number of the peers serve a 
political apprenticeship as elected members of the House 
of Commons in their father’s life time. 

Nearly a score of Catholics have already been selected 
as candidates for English constituencies. Notwithstand- 
ing the growth of tolerance a Catholic is still handicapped 
when he asks for votes in England. The Protestant Al- 


liance and similar bodies at once raise the “ No Popery ” 
cry, and for many years to come the Catholic vote in the 
House of Commons will be chiefly represented in the 
ranks of the Irish members. 


The Protestant Alliance 








bigots and Mr. Kensit’s crowd of “ Wycliffe preachers ” 
are organizing a special election campaign, making the 
two planks of their platform the maintenance of the Royal 
declaration against transubstantiation and the advocacy 
of a bill for the inspection of convents. In connection 
with this latter point they are marching poor Miss Moult 
(late of East Bergholt convent), as a lecturer round the 
South of England. She appears on the platform every 
day in the week. 

Mr. Ley, the Protestant vicar of Manningtree, the 
parish in which the convent is situated, has done us good 
service by his manly protests against her attacks on the 
East Bergholt nuns. He visited the convent accompanied 
by two other Protestant gentlemen and the report he sent 
to the newspapers absolutely vindicated the nuns. Lord 
Garioch, eldest son of the Earl of Mar, of whom no one 
ever heard till now, has tried to diminish the effect of Mr. 
Ley’s testimony by writing to the papers to ask if the 
Protestant visitors to the convent saw anything of the 
“instruments of correction ” in use there, or what he de- 
scribed as “instruments of torture.” Mr. Ley replies in 
a letter to the Times from which the essential passages 
are worth quoting as the answer of a fair-minded man 
(though no friend of converts) to such attacks. After 
testifying that he found the nuns “ apparently sound in 
mind and body and’ perfectly happy laughter and merri- 
ment so natural and spontaneous that it seems idle to sug- 


gest it was all assumed for the occasion,” he goes on to 
say: 

“ But, sir, is it quite reasonable on Lord Garioch’s 
part to saddle us with the responsibility for not inspect- 
ing the instruments of discipline which the nuns use in 
voluntary penance? We did not go to the convent for 
the purpose of investigating the Roman Catholic religion 
either in dogma, ritual or practice. We made it abun- 
dantly plain in written statement that we did not approve 
the convent system of religious life and would prefer to 
have nothing to do with it. It was this very fact that 
made the Lady Abbess anxious to secure our impartial 
testimony. 

“ Moreover we only undertook to vouch for what we 
actually saw and heard. We made it clear that nothing 
else was to be expected of us. We are prepared to stand 
by every word of our report, but we do not intend to be 
made responsible for extraneous matters. But, sir, I 
would submit that the spirit that finds expression in Lord 
Garioch’s letter, however creditable to him, is precisely 
that which makes the Government inspection of con- 
vents impossible. I have consistently supported inspec- 
tion; but if it means State interference in religious faith 
and practice, it is, in my humble opinion, out of the ques- 
tion. 

“T am not, sir, an ascetic, but one cannot hide from 
oneself the fact that asceticism has always been a feature 
of the Christian religion, which is of Eastern not of West- 
ern origin. The Founder practised it, and it is a moot 
point how far we have departed from His example in 
forsaking the practice. It is entirely a question of faith 
and conscience, in regard to which the State can have no 
say within the wide limits of the law under which we live 
The issue can only be, in view of Lord Garioch’s letter, 
between the complete abolition of convents and the 
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present tolerance of them in our midst. Inspection that 
deals with the minutie of religious life is impossible. 
But with these questions of high policy, so to speak, the 
inspection of the East Bergholt convent had nothing to 
do. It was undertaken for a different purpose altogether 
—namely, to observe and report on the state of the con- 
vent and the general condition of its inmates, in order to 
prove or disprove the grave allegations that were being 
made. We are convinced that grave injustice was being 
meted out to neighbors who have as much right to justice 
as any other law-abiding citizens of this realm.” 


The Protestant Alliance took Miss Moult to Manning- 
tree to lecture and invited the vicar to meet her on the 
platform and justify his report. He replied that he 
would do so on one condition—that the chairman should 
be a local clergyman of the Church of England, lately 
President of the District Government Board, who would 
be absolutely impartial. They would not allow this, in- 
sisting the chairman should be Mr. Sloan, M. P., an 
Orangeman and a member of the Alliance. Mr, Ley re- 
plied that with such a chairman discussion would be 
futile, as he was “incapable of impartiality.” Mr. Ley 
is quite right. A. H. A. 


“ce 


Confiscation of Church Property in Paris 


The iniquitous confiscation of the property belonging 
to the religious orders in France has had far-reaching 
effects. Besides the actual injustice of the deed, the 
injury done to religion and the barbarous casting adrift 
of old and helpless women, the act of the French Gov- 
ernment has, in many cases, offended lovers of history 
and of art, who, although not keenly sensitive on the 
subject of religion, are indignant at the wholesale de- 
struction of many ancient land marks. In Paris, an ani- 
mated discussion is being carried on regarding the large 
property of the nuns of the Sacred Heart, an order 
founded, as our readers know, by Blessed Madeleine 
Sophie Barat, which has been, like the rest, expelled by 
the Government. The “ Hotel Biron,” where the schools 
directed by the nuns were located, is a splendid speci- 
men of seventeenth century architecture. It was built, 
under Louis XV, by a rich financier, Peyrene de Moras, 
the elopement of whose daughter, Anne Marie, was one 
of the social events of the day. The hotel afterward 
belonged to a royal princess, the Duchesse du Maine, 
who married one of Louis XIV’s illegitimate sons; then 
it became the property of Armand de Biron, duc de 
Lauzun, who was beheaded during the Reign of Terror 
and whose heirs sold it, at the beginning of the last 
century, to the nuns of the Sacred Heart. 

The idea of this magnificent dwelling house being pulled 
down and its spacious park sold in lots, aroused the 
general indignation, and a campaign has been set on foot 
with the object of saving the Hotel Biron from destruc- 
tion. Another convent, less imposing in appearance, but 
full of interesting memories has been ruthlessly swept 
away. The Abbaye-aux-bois, as its name tells us, was 


| 





formerly surrounded by fields and woods, of which no 
trace remains. Indeed, even the large gardens attached 
to the convent in the eighteenth century, had woefully 
diminished when the nuns were driven out of their home 
by the present French Government. Before the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, the Abbaye-aux-bois was one of the Paris 
convents where girls of noble birth were educated; its 
abbesses were women of the world, always of high rank, 
who ruled their pupils with an indulgent hand. The 
memoirs of the time give us curious glimpses of the inner 
life of these schools, the girls received a fair education, 
especially as far as the lighter branches of learning were 
concerned, they were taught their catechism and were 
trained to practise their religion, but it must be owned 
that, taken as a whole, their education was superficial 
rather than solid, and the continual intercourse that took 
place between these fashionable convents and the outer 
world contributed to develop a mundane spirit among the 
girls. Some of these were, strange as it may seem, mar- 
ried women, thus among the pupils of the Abbaye-aux- 
bois, at the end of the eighteenth century, was the little 
duchesse de Choiseul. Child marriages were frequent at 
the time and, after the ceremony, the little brides were 
sent back to their homes or to their convent to finish 
their education; they only returned to live with their 
husbands some years later. It may be supposed that the 
pomp and display attending these ceremonies were hardly 
conducive to quiet resumption of studies afterwards. 

The great upheaval of 1789 scattered the religious and 
pupils of the Abbaye-aux-bois far and wide: many fair 
heads fell under the knife of the guillotine, and tiny feet, 
eager in the pursuit of pleasure, grew weary of treading 
the high-ways of exile. The nineteenth century nuns, 
who came to live in the old building, were of a different 
stamp ; they possessed only a small portion of their prede- 
cessors’ extensive parks and gardens; the conditions of 
life, too, were different, the pupils were no longer, like 
the eighteenth century young girls, future grandes dames, 
who even as children were taught to live before the 
world; they were simple in their habits and their train- 
ing was probably more practical, if less brilliant. A por- 
tion of the convent buildings was occupied by lady 
boarders. Here the famous beauty, Madame Récamier, 
lived for some years during which her modest salon was 
frequented by poets, historians, men of science, who 
sought her sympathy and approbation. Here, the famous 
writer Chateaubriand read the manuscript of his Memoirs 
to an admiring audience and here, in 1848, Madame 
Récamier, old and blind, breathed her last. Now, noth- 
ing remains of the Abbaye-aux-buis ; a block of tall, star- 
ing, white houses, that are let in flats, rises where the 
venerable buildings once stood. In a few years, the very 
existence of the Abbaye will be forgotten and the spot 
so full of picturesque memories, so fraught with an old 
world charm, will be only dimly remembered by a few 
lovers of ancient landmarks. 

The last bit of religious property seized and put. up 
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for sale by the “ liquidateur ” has a less ancient, but more 
tragic history. It is the enclosure of the rue Haxo, 
known, within the last few years, as “ la villa des otages,” 
where, in 1871, fifty priests, religious and soldiers were 
murdered by the partisans of the Commune. When the 
massacre took place, on May 26, 1871, the spot was 
merely a piece of waste land, situated in the quarter of 
Belleville, one of the most ill-famed parts of Paris. Our 
readers know the tale: Early in the month of April, 
1871, the revolutionary government that reigned supreme 
caused the Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Darboy, many 
well-known priests and religious, and several laymen to 
be arrested. When towards the end of May, the ap- 
proach of the regular troops from Versailles heralded 
the final downfall of the Commune, the revolutionary 
leaders ordered six of the prisoners, among them the 
Archbishop, to be shot within the precincts of the prison 
of la Roquette. Two days later, on May 26, fifty more 
victims, among whom were three Jesuits, several secular 
priests and a number of soldiers, were taken on foot from 
the prison of la Roquette to the heights of Belleville. 
The troops from Versailles had by that time forced an 
entrance into Paris, but the suburb of Belleville was still 
in the hands of the revolutionists, who determined to 
revenge their final defeat by a wholesale massacre of 
their hostages. 

The scene was one of hideous cruelty, even in those 
days of strife and bloodshed; the prisoners were made 
to stand against a high wall and were deliberately shot 
down. A girl of nineteen gave the signal, other women 
joined in the massacre, which lasted over a quarter of an 
hour. Two days later, Belleville was occupied by the 
regular army and the mutilated bodies of the victims were 
reverently rescued from the sewer, into which they had 
been cast by their murderers. Since then, the aspect of 
the place has greatly altered; a band of religious women, 
wearing secular dress, settled there and devoted them- 
selves to evangelizing the descendants of the Belleville 
Communards. Some Jesuit Fathers also founded a house 
near the spot, where three of their brethren were done 
to death; a marble slab, with an appropriate inscription 
was placed against the wall, where the victims stood; 
another inscription close by told how here a mere girl 
gave the signal of the massacre by firing on an old priest 
who, true to the instincts of Christian charity, was en- 
deavoring to protect one of the soldiers; a few steps 
further stood a small chapel, where, every year, on May 
26, prayers were offered for the victims. The writer 
remembers being present on one occasion when in the 
afternoon, after Benediction, a procession was formed 
and the pilgrims went to kneel at the foot of the high 
wall, where nearly forty years ago, so many souls winged 
their flight to heaven. The house, the chapel, the nuns’ 
convent, all have been seized by order of Government, 
as being Jesuit property and, on December 9, the spot 
hallowed by sacred memories, where good work was 
being done for God and for souls, was sold by auction. 





These are but a few of the instances, where the Gov- 
ernment has laid sacrilegious hands upon the property 
belonging to religious orders; the Jesuit Church in the 
rue de Sévres, where the victims of the Commune are 
buried, the Dominican Church and Convent built only 
forty years ago in the Faubourg St. Honoré, the three 
Carmelite Convents, the large convents of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, the monastery of the discalced Carmelite 
friars at Passy, all these have been ruthlessly taken from 
their lawful owners. Some have actually disappeared ; 
thus the convents of the Sisters of Notre Dame no longer 
exist, streets have been opened and houses have been 
built on the ground where they once stood; the others 
are waiting until they meet with a similar fate and their 
closed doors tell a story of violence and iniquity that is 
hardly realized by the passing stranger. In most cases 
the religious have made an effort to retain what is their 
lawful property and have asserted their rights before the 
law courts of the country, but when religious orders are 
concerned justice is put aside and violence wins the day 
in twentieth century France. B. C. de C. 


A Sample of Haeckel’s Controversial Method 


On the evenings of October 14, 16 and 18, 1908, the 
well-known Jesuit entomologist, Father Erich Wasmann, 
delivered a series of three discourses in Innsbruck on 
the theory of Evolution and Monism. The lectures were 
a great success and were largely attended, the last one 
by an audience of over two thousand. Their content 
was much the same as that of the well-known series de- 
livered by Father Wasmann in Berlin in February, 1907 
(see America, Vol. I, Sept. 4, 1909). Of course, Pro- 
fessor Haeckel and his Monistic school of evolutionists 
came in for a large share of attention. Father Was- 
mann’s criticism was severe, but not any more so than 
that of any other of Haeckel’s critics, or than the tactics 
of the scientists in question called for. The attitude of 
the reverend speaker was dignified throughout, and the 
impression made in Innsbruck was most favorable, in 
fact, was a distinct triumph for the Christian view of 
evolution as against the atheistic. Naturally the up- 
holders of the latter view were not at all satisfied with 
this result. So in order to neutralize if possible the 
effect of the talks of Father Wasmann, the editor of the 
Tiroler Sonntagsblatt, a weekly published in Innsbruck, 
wrote personally to Haeckel asking for an article in 
refutation. Haeckel sent in reply an essay which he had 
published in December, 1908, in the Berliner Volks- 
seitung, and the following letter, dated Jena, 24 October, 
1909: 

“Honored Sir: 

“The battle against Brass, Wasmann and their col- 
leagues (“Keplerbund’’) is an altogether useless ex- 
penditure of energy, because these devout gentlemen (the 
Jesuits) are not seeking to attain the truth, but are merely 
endeavoring to strengthen their clerical domination by 
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means of their traditional superstitions. See my work 
on the “ Struggle for the Theory of Evolution (Berlin, 
1905. G. Steiner, pp. 32 to 37). 
“ Sincerely, 
“ Ernest: Haeckel.” 

The article mentioned purported to be a refutation of 
the charge of the German professor, Brass, that Haeckel, 
in order to bolster up an hypothesis in a recent work, had 
falsified the drawings of a number of embryos so as to 
make them look more alike. As a matter of fact, it was 
merely a philippic against Brass and the “ Keplerbund.” 
Haeckel confessed that he had altered the figures of 
embryos, but defended the procedure by saying that they 
were simply “ schematic figures,” and that hundreds of 
the most noted German investigators were guilty of 
similar alterations, a charge which was indignantly de- 
nied, especially by a body of forty-six German zoologists. 
Schematic figures, it is true, are commonly used for 
many purposes of research, but their schematic character 
is always noted and explained, and the student is not led 
to imagine that they represent a reality. This was not 
the case with Professor Haeckel’s schematic figures. 
It was a very remarkable proceeding to publish this arti- 
cle in refutation of Father Wasmann, who had in his last 
lecture called attention to its worthlessness, as evidenced 
by the zoologists already mentioned, as well as by other 
leading scientists, such as Koelsch, Kiebel and Brass, and 
almost the entire German press, the exceptions being 
the Social Democratic and Radical sheets. 

But the letter, given above in translation, is a still more 
remarkable production. The “ Keplerbund,” it will be 
recalled, is an association under Protestant auspices, 
formed some two years ago in Germany in opposition 
to Haeckel’s “ Monistenbund.” Its membership includes 
many of the foremost scientists of the German Empire, 
and it is under the leadership of Dr. Dennert of Godes- 
berg. It is not an enemy of the evolutionary theory ; 
quite the contrary. But it brands as a prostitution of 
science the attempt to use the evolutionary or any other 
scientific theory, in order to undermine anyone’s religious 
belief. Science, it holds, is not necessarily atheistic; it 
cannot, in fact, do without God, since it must demand a 
first cause, if it demands any cause at all. With these 
foundation principles the “ Keplerbund ” is naturally not 
in favor with Professor Haeckel. Hence the animus dis- 
played in the above-cited letter. What are we to think, 
however, of the exactness of an investigator, hailed in 
certain circles as a prophet of Evolution, who knows so 
little of his opponents that he classes them as Jesuits 
when there is not only not a single Jesuit in the associa- 
tion in question, but, at most, only a very few Catholics? 

There is no quarrel with Haeckel, the exact investi- 
gator, whom everyone admits to have made many solid 
contributions to paleontology and other biological 
sciences. But there is very determined opposition to 
Haeckel the prophet and leader of the cult of Monism. 
Nor is the opposition all on the side of theologians, or 





even of Catholics. With the exception of Father Was- 
mann, his most determined opponents are natural 
scientists, like Reinke, the eminent botanist of Kiel, and 
the Protestant theologian, Loofs of Halle. The present 
writer once heard the following remark from a well- 
known American geologist, a non-Catholic, in reference 
to Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe”: “I tried to read 
it but gave it up. It made me tired! Pretty weak stuff!” 
Another gentleman, a paleontologist of note, said that 
after he had read it, the opinions opposite to Haeckel’s 
seemed the more probable. This book and other similar 
writings of Haeckel and the “ Monistenbund ” have had 
a large circulation among the people, in England and 
America as well as in Germany, in which last-named 
country especially their vogue has been much increased 
by glowing press notices and by the advertising agents 
of various publishing houses. As Professor Reinke 
wrote, in a work published in 1907 ( Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Vortrage fiir die Gebildeten aller Stande, Heilbronn, 
1907, page 71): “ Unfortunately Haeckel’s propaganda, 
a propaganda that is resulting in the stultification and 
demoralization of the masses, is helped along by a cer- 
tain section of the daily press.” Carl Jentsch gave utter- 
ance to the same thought recently in the Grenzboten in 
the following words: ‘“ Looked at from a purely scien- 
tific standpoint, it is a condition of affairs absolutely 
beyond endurance, that a small group of biologists should, 
with the aid of a large number of newspapers, have so 
prejudiced public opinion as to cause it to be commonly 
believed that the theories of Haeckel, which were in most 
of their parts long since exploded, are theories in com- 
parison with which none other deserve to be called 


scientific.” M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


The Truth About Ferrer 


New York, DECEMBER 23, 1909. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


On returning from Spain I find that many of the facts 
regarding the outbreak in Baicelona last July and the 
trial and punishment of the ringleaders in that event 
seem never to have been published here. In fact, it 
seems to have been regarded chiefly as a revolt against 
the Church and Church authorities, instead of plain 
rebellion, looting and plunder as it really was. But two 
churches in the heart of Barcelona were destroyed; it 
was the unguarded church buildings, the convents of 
defenceless nuns and aged monks away from the central 
portion which were destroyed. The revolutionists started 
cut to cut the telegraph, telephone and electric light 
wires, to sever the gas and water mains, to capture and 
plunder the banks, public offices and buildings. They 
succeeded in paralyzing the electric service and gas, 
stopped all street cars and railway service, and terrorize” 
the peaceful inhabitants, but the public buildings, banks, 
storehouses and principal business places were too wehk 
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guarded by the police and soldiers for them to seize and 
plunder. 

It was a difficult task to guard and patrol the city at 
all, for the majority of the garrison and the reservists 
had been sent to the front in Africa, leaving but 1,400 
troops of all kinds in that vicinity, and Barcelona is a fac- 
tory city of 700,000 population. These with the police could 
do little more than guard the places above named and 
afford protection to the largest civil and mercantile in- 
terests. No one thought of guarding the churches, con- 
vents, schools and asylums, for no one imagined that they 
would ever be attacked by the fury of the revolutionary 
moo, 

The whole tragic series of events shows the incredible 
baseness and cowardice of the rioters and revolutionists. 
They made a series of attempts to capture or even ap- 
proach several of the buildings of the city where valua- 
bles were stored or dealt in, and made attempts to ap- 
proach and burn public buildings, but in every instance 
were repulsed by the police and soldiers on duty there. 
Then some young lads got kerosene from a neighboring 
shop and managed to set fire to a church in one of the 
outlying districts, and in the confusion and under cover 
of the smoke looted the altar and sacristy of its valua- 
bles. 

This was the very thing the riotous mob wanted; it 
supplied the new idea to them. The churches and 
convents! Why, it was said that they were filled 
with gold and silver and precious stones which pious 
donors and benefactors had bestowed, and better than 
all they were away from the business portion of 
the city and were wholly defenseless and unguarded. 
Thus the revolutionists got their first taste of arson and 
plunder, and they wanted more. They built barricades 
across the streets where they thought the police and 
soldiers might pursue or hem them in. Schools for little 
boys and girls, convents of nuns and nursing sisters were 
their especial quarry, and they took good care to loot the 
entire building before they destroyed it. They were a 
cowardly lot, and dared not meet men in conflict. 

For instance, they undertook twice to assault and burn 
the Jesuit college and church upon the Calle de Caspé; 
the first time the whole mob took to its heels when three 
shots were fired at them by some of the parishioners 
who stood guard, and the next day they again ran when 
a few shots cracked simultaneously, and spread the news 
that the Jesuits had mounted a mitrailleuse. But they 
gave the Jesuits a wide berth thereafter, and confined 
themselves to carrying murder, rapine and devastation 
to converits filled with defenseless nuns and young girls. 
Even here they were frightened off by a bold show. A 
few policemen made them leave the convent of the Holy 
Angels, and the gardener and two soldiers made them 
drop everything and run from the convent of the Black 
Ladies in San Gervasio, while they gave up the burning 
of the church of San Pedro de las Puellas because of 
the arrival of some determined parishioners. Their 





courage oozed out the moment they were likely to get 
the same dose themselves. But the unprotected churches 
and convents were their easiest prey, and presented the 
most available plunder. One young ruffian who was shot 
running away from the soldiers was found to have 6,000 
pesetas in money and valuables on his person, taken 
from the various schools, churches and convents. 

It was difficult for the police and the soldiers to grapple 
with the disorder. Telegraph and telephone wires were 
cut, there were no conveyances, and even the mails had 
to be sent by sea. The gas and electric lights were gone 
and the streets were in darkness, while paving stones 
were ripped up and made into barricades, and delivery 
wagons and street cars were also utilized for the same 
purpose. Artillery had to be brought in to capture some 
of the barricades, but finally the revolutionary mob got 
a taste of what real war was like and they faded away 
like mist before the rising sun when the troops got fairly 
at work. For five days the reign of terror lasted, but at 
its end there were some 1,400 persons, who, caught in 
various acts of murder, arson and assault, were lodged in 
the grim prison of Montjuich. 

It was the trial of these and their various sentences that 
I have heard of since I returned. In Barcelona the people 
are ashamed of the riots and destructions and feel that 
it has set back their city a quarter of a century. Yet the 
authorities on the whole dealt leniently with the prisoners. 
Some 1,300 were released within a week to two weeks; 
others were tried and sentenced to terms of one to 
six months, while a few received terms of one to ten 
years according to the gravity of their crimes. Of the 
ringleaders seven were executed, and of these several 
were Frenchmen who had left France for their country’s 
good and to escape the courts of their native land. That 
is why the interpellation in the French Parliament failed 
to interest the French ministry in their fate. One only 
has produced a world-wide and vociferous criticism of 
the Spanish authorities. That was Francisco Ferrer 
y Guardia, who was executed on October 13th last. 

It has been said in this country and elsewhere that he 
was executed by the order of the Spanish autocratic 
government, and at the behest of the Church authorities, 
and that such a thing could not happen in the United 
States. Well, we had the Haymarket riots in Chicago 
in 1886—the analogue, except in immensity, of Barce- 
lona—and seven persons were executed. Chicago has 
had peace ever since, and the Barcelonese think they, too, 
will have things quiet for a time. It has been said, too, 
that Ferrer’s trial was secret and that he was railroaded 
to execution. Neither fact is correct, for several of the 
illustrated papers (and there are many in Spain, finely 
printed, too), sold in Barcelona at the time, gave a 
large double-page illustration to his trial, at which it 
could easily be seen that there were from one hundred to 
one hurdred and fifty persons present in the large court 
room, among them several newspaper men. The pho- 
tographer was there on at least two occasions. - It must 
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be remembered that Ferrer’s trial was by a military tri- 
bunal, which is usually in all countries unhampered by 
technical objections or by repeated adjournments. Yet 
Ferrer was captured about August 20, his trial com- 
menced early in September and was not concluded until 
October 8, when he was condemned. Royal clemency 
was asked on October 9, but the king was advised by his 
ministers after an examination of the record that sentence 
should not be interfered with. It cannot therefore be 
said that he was hurried through his trial, although it is 
a bit faster than some of our celebrated criminal trials in 
America. 

Whether the Spanish Government was right, as a 
matter of policy, in executing Ferrer I cannot say; but 
judging his case by that of lesser men and by examples 
in America of the Haymarket rioters and others, it seems 
to have been perfectly justified in stamping out rebellion 
and anarchy by the execution of those chiefly concerned 
in the production of those disorders. All the criticisms 
of the Ferrer trial and execution seem to rest the fact of 
his innocence upon the circumstance that he was not 
caught red-handed as the others were. Yet even here 
two important circumstances are overlooked. One is 
that prior to the “ Bloody Week,” as it is called in Bar- 
celona, Ferrer wore a full beard; when he was captured 
three weeks later outside the city in the country districts 
he was clean shaven. Why the necessity of the disguise? 
When he was taken by the Civil Guard he told the truth 
upon the instant, and then tried to cover it up by a lie. 
He said he had been in Barcelona, but perceiving where 
that admission would land him, he added that he was a 
delegate to the Esperanto Congress held there in July, 
and was now making a walking tour of the province of 
Catalufia. He was not recognized at first as Ferrer and 
it was some days before he was identified. All the dele- 
gates to the Esperanto Congress were known; they 
were all photographed at their dinner on the sum- 
mit of Tibidabo, and Ferrer does not appear among 
them. Three witnesses testified that they saw him 
urging on the rioters, identifying him among several 
prisoners. 

The police found his papers, telegrams and points of 
advice, which showed how completely he was concerned 
in the rebellion and rioting. A fine little circular which 
set forth the following programme would not be nice 
reading even in the United States: “ Abolition of all 
existing laws; expulsion or extermination of religious 
communities; dissolution of the civil authorities, army 
and navy; demolition of the churches; confiscation of 
the Bank of Spain and of the property of such persons, 
civil or military, who have held office in Spain or its lost 
colonies ; immediate imprisonment of each of them until 
they prove innocence or are executed; confiscation of 
railroads and all banks of credit; absolute prevention of 
escape from Spain of all persons who have held public 
office, even without their property.” And then a circular 
which called business men, officials and clergy thieves and 





pariahs, and called upon the workingmen to take positive 
action, concluding with the formula: ‘“ Annexed hereto 
is a recipe for manufacturing dynamite (plancastita).” 
There.was also another circular which wound up with, 
“ Death is a thousand times more honorable than to live 
under the shameful oppression of a band of thieves sus- 
tained by the clergy and exploiters. Up, then, noble and 
valiant hearts, sons of the Cid! Do not forget that 
Spanish blood runs in your veins! Viva la revolucién! 
Viva la dinamita! ” 

In addition to this the police found correspondence and 
telegrams which showed that Ferrer was in touch with 
every one of the ringleaders, and in which he gave them 
advice how to foment and carry on the revolution. 
Several witnesses testified to his being in various parts 
of the city during the rioting and to his meeting with 
the other revolutionists. His own admission that he was 
in Barcelona immediately before the outbreak, and his 
own admission during the trial that he attended a 
meeting on the second day after the riots, the fact 
of his disguise and his presence only a few miles away 
from the city, as well as the fact that not a solitary wit- 
ness was ever found in or out of Spain, whether likely 
to be brought before the court or not, who could say that 
Ferrer expressed any disapproval of the dreadful doings 
of that week, or ever sought to dissuade or to prevent 
others from those atrocities, seemed to clinch and cor- 
roborate all the testimony against him. 

Although the case against Ferrer was closed some 
ten days before the trial was ended, not a witness came 
forward for him. I was told in Barcelona that some of 
those who protested that he had no hand in the riots 
would not volunteer as witnesses lest the police and au- 
thorities had documentary evidence of their participation, 
and so kept away. In fact, the authorities very much 
desired to get their hands on some of them who were 
over the border in France. 

Even when the bitterest attacks were made in the 
French, Italian and English papers (those were the ones 
which I saw, for there were no American ones there) 
on the Spanish Government for the death of Ferrer, not 
one word was ever said against the integrity of the 
military tribunal which condemned him. It was con- 
ceded that they were upright, straightforward sol- 
diers, who did their duty as they saw it. Many con- 
demned the procedure; but I am informed by a Spanish 
judge, now on the bench, that the procedure is almost 
identical with that in the Spanish criminal courts, and 
that it was followed in every particular. The chief de- 
fense made by the press was that Ferrer was an eminent 
and a learned man and the founder of the “ Escuela 
Moderna,” and therefore the authorities wanted him out 
of the way. They did not even contend that he was a 
good man; for he turned his wife and three children out 
of doors, left his fortune to his mistress, who is younger 
than his eldest daughter, and obtained the very money 
to found “ Las Escuelas Modernas ” by fraud in pretend- 
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ing to his benefactress that they were to be Catholic 
schools and that the Catholic Faith was to be taught in 
them. 

If we may judge a man’s character by his domestic 
and official actions, and find it untrustworthy, then too 
much confidence cannot be put in any declarations of his 
innocence. As to the “ Escuelas Modernas,” I may speak 
of them later, but a striking commentary may be found 
in the fact that the revolutionary mob in those July riots 
destroyed schools which gave education to 3,100 young 
men and women and children, most of them absolutely 
free and many especially for working men and working 
women—and thereby deprived of education more than 
twice as many pupils as all the “ Escuelas Modernas ” 
combined had within their walls. 

If the people of the United States will recall the cir- 
cumstances of the Haymarket riots in Chicago, or go 
back to the excesses of the Commune in Paris in 1870, 
they will better appreciate the state of things in Barce- 
lona last July, and thereby be enabled to better judge, or 
at least appreciate, the trial of Ferrer and the punish- 


ment he received. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Don Severino Aznar, writing in El Noticiero of 
Saragossa, Spain, on the Barcelona riots, strikes a note 
that should arouse any somnolent shepherd. “ The 
events of July,” he says, “ have shown that there are in 
Spain thousands of men who have passed through child- 
hood, boyhood and youth without having hardly heard of 
Jesus and His gospel. Why so? Are they the only ones 
responsible? Are we to recognize our powerlessness to 
do in our own country what our missionaries do in 
foreign lands? Can it be that our methods, once effective, 
are so no longer? We have the churches, the sermons, 
the missions, the special devotions, the sacraments. The 
children have not wished to come because they saw no 
good in coming. But who undertook to show them the 
good of coming? Christ did not wait in his workshop 
of Nazareth for the poor and ignorant to come to Him. 
He went out and looked for them on the shore of 
Tiberias, on the banks of the Jordan, on the roads of 
Samaria. The first useful lesson for us from the Barce- 
lona riots is a revision of our methods of propaganda, 
the resolution to win over the masses who are as lost 
to the faith and to peace as are the savage tribes of 
Africa.” 

These words are so plain that comment would tend 
to obscure their meaning. We cannot love our holy 
faith without first knowing it, as we cannot know it with- 
out loving it. A Catholic child with no knowledge of the 


catechism is an object worthy of deep commiseration. 

It would seem that some of our friends across the sea 
have been satisfied with inviting all to the feast, but have 
not taken the trouble to go out into the highways and 
hedges to seek the timid or the careless. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


—— —__—— 


A Tilt in Mid-Ocean 


We were in mid-ocean and the ship was frequently 
and peacefully bowing her head towards Rome, nearly 
two thousand miles away. Seated on a steamer chair 
reading a book, suddenly I noticed a clergyman who took 
a seat next to me. I had noticed him before and had 
taken his measure. He was tall and slender, well dressed 
and well groomed, and wore an extraordinarily large- 
sized imitation of a Roman collar, at the top of what I 
have heard Anglican clergymen call “a Catholic vest.” 
He addressed me, made some inquiries, and I showed him 
that I was reading in Scartazzini’s edition of Dante’s 
“ Paradise,” the account of the poet’s confession of faith 
to St. Peter. 

“ By the way,” said he, with a smile, “ I, too, have been 
often tempted to make my confession to St. Peter.” 
“Well,” said I, “let us imitate the ship. See how she 
dips her head first in adoration of the Lord of the sea, 
and next in homage to His Vicar far away in Rome. 
I feel like’ bowing in worship every time she dips her 
head.” “ But,” said he, “there are difficulties.” ‘“ Of 
course,” I said, “there always will be difficulties. Pray 
what are yours?” “Well, I think I belong to a 
‘brawnch’ of the Catholic Church.” He pronounced 
“branch” as I have written it. “ Well, my friend,” I 
replied, “ I am not going to argue with you on a subject 
that has been exhausted by discussion. Your branch was 
lopped off the tree long ago, and has been decaying ever 
since, so that now there is hardly a bit of verdure or of 
sap left in it. You know the inner history of it, and 
consequently know that its clergy are fast losing their 
belief not only in the thirty-nine articles but in the Bible, 
in Christ and in God.” 

“Well,” he replied, “my real difficulty against your 
Church is its cruelty in days gone by, in the time of the 
Spanish Inquisition, for instance.” “Again, my friend, 
I am not going to argue with you. You have probably 
been reading Lea’s history. Have you taken the trouble 
to verify his statements? Have you examined the 
original documents? No judge in a court of justice 
would accept the testimony of an unsworn witness, or 
receive a ddcument unless its authenticity was verified. 
Why, then, are some of us so credulous as to accept the 
testimony of witnesses against the Catholic Church, who 
usually have no proof of their charges but their own 
assertion, unauthenticated documents, or the forgeries of 
enemies. It is almost impossible to find a fair or an 
honest historian among the enemies of the Church.” 

“But the Church is too severe with her suspensions, 
excommunications, interdicts and degradations,” replied 
my “ brawnch ” friend. 

“Well,” said I, “the Church is a true mother; and 
while she loves she also punishes the erring child, but 
always through love for him. Discipline in the household 
requires the rod as well as the candy; God is just as well 
as good, and he punishes as well as rewards; so does the 
Church. 

“ But have you ever thought of the intense love of the 
Church for the human race? Do you know the limit to 
which she stretches her laws when there is question of 
saving souls? Do you know that when there is question 
of saving a soul she frequently abolishes her excommuni- 
cations and interdicts? Here in this old breviary,” and 
I showed it to him, “ I have two extracts translated from 
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two of the greatest theologians of the thirteenth century. 
Listen: ‘If any one brought up in the woods should 
follow the lead of natural reason in the desire of Good 
and in the avoidance of evil, it is to be held as most cer- 
tain, that God would reveal to him by internal inspiration, 
the things necessary to salvation, or would send to him 
some preacher of the Faith, or an angel perhaps.’ It is 
St. Thomas Aquinas who thus writes in one of his 
smaller works (De veritate quaest, XIV). Here is another 
text, taken from the writings of Hugo of St. Chers, the 
first Dominican Cardinal (who died A. D. 1262) and for 
a time papal legate in Germany. He was a profound 
student of the Bible: ‘If any one should be brought up 
in the woods by a wild beast and remain there so long 
that he could know nothing of Christ,’ what would happen 
to him? As such a one ‘had natural reason, if he do 
that which he should God will give him the necessary 
grace’ to be saved. You say our Church is cruel; yet 
is not this theology kinder than anything you can find 
in the theologies of the sects? Luther and Calvin would 
have spurned this doctrine of St. Thomas and of Hugo 
de St. Chers because it is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church; will the ‘branch’ accept it? Will any of the 
Presbyterian theologians accept it even now after they 
have thrown away so much of Calvin’s rubbish? 

“Do you know that in the extreme peril of a human 
soul, the Church removes all censures from a degraded 
priest and restores his faculties so that he may give 
sacramental help to her dying child? Do you know that 
although the Church has excommunicated in her long 
career thousands of wicked and rebellious sons, she has 
never pronounced on the fate of one of them. She has 
never answered the question: ‘Is he damned?’ She is 
the mother; she punishes the rebel; but she never inter- 
feres with the right and the power of the Eternal Father 
who alone knows the heart, and has heard the last sigh, 
perhaps of repentance of His wayward son. 

“Why, my dear sir, so great and broad is the love of 
this old mother of mine, that if this ship were sinkin 
now and you just nodded your head in assent, I woul 
baptize you conditionally and give you the sacraments in 
her treasury of grace. Come, can you show love of that 
kind in the ‘branch,’ or in any of the brambles of 
Protestantism? ” 

“ But you would not go to the Protestant service this 
morning. Your Church would not let you,” he said. 
“No,” I replied, “ because to do that would be compro- 
mising with error and with what my faith teaches me to 
be false. There can be no compromise between truth and 
error. I cannot sanction false worship whether it be 
Mahometanism or Protestantism. Hence I would not go 
to your service. But I would do more than any one at 
it to save your soul; and do it under the guidance of the 
only Church of Jesus Christ.” 

He said many more things, but I stopped the tilt by 
saying to him: “Let me tell you a story. A former 
United States Senator of one of the Southern States said 
to a clerical friend of mine some years ago: ‘ Father 
Mac, do you know I would join the Catholic Church to- 
morrow only she is too d——d strict.’ In his case the 
difficulty was the usual one—dux femina facti. So, my 
dear friend, there are many reasons why people do not 
join the Church. In your case it’s the Spanish Inquisition 
and her severe disciplinary laws; in another case it’s a 
woman, a whiskey bottle or somebody else’s pocket book. 
Come see me to-morrow. Drop the ‘branch’ and climb 
the evergreen tree.” 

Umit. 





From Australia 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, NOVEMBER 8, 1909. 


Mr. Deakin and his cabinet have been defeated. How 
that result was obtained last Thursday night is curious 
and interesting. The Financial Agreement by which the 
Federal Government was to pay the States 25s. per capita 
was being considered in committee when an animated 
debate ensued. Singularly enough, all parties in the 
House of Representatives favored the payment of the 
sum in question. It was universally admitted that 25s. 
per capita was a fair return to make to the States in 
present circumstances. But the ministerialists and the 
opposition were divided on the proposal to embody the 
agreement in the Constitution Act without any limit as 
to time. The Labor party objected to be bound by an 
unconditional undertaking to make the sum specified a 
part of the States’ inheritance for ever: to do so, they 
said, would take from the Commonwealth its fundamental 
right of control and deprive the National Parliament of 
its liberty. When the division took place thirty-three 
members voted for the Ministry and thirty-three for the 
opposition. The chairman of committees said that he 
wished to give time for further consideration and ac- 
cordingly would give his casting vote against the Gov- 
ernment. As soon as he had done so the leader (Mr. 
Fisher) of the opposition inquired if the Prime Minister 
had any statement to make in connection with the defeat 
of the government; but Mr. Deakin did not respond. He 
simply moved the adjournment of the House, and gave 
no subsequent statement for publication. It is under- 
stood that the ministry will recommit the disputed clause 
and hope to snatch a victory by a single vote with the help 
of one of their supporters, who was unavoidably absent 
from the late division. The Sydney Freeman’s Journal 
says: 

“To embody in the Constitution a system of fixed 

payments to the States of necessity means that the Fed- 
eral Parliament ceases to be sovereign, resigns its supreme 
control over national affairs, and becomes a mere execu- 
tive body which may act only after consultation with the 
States’ Premiers and Treasurers. The most pe- 
culiar circumstance about the whole discussion is that 
those who would deny the Federal Parliament the right 
to impose direct taxation are precisely those who are now 
endeavoring to drive it into a cul de sac from which di- 
rect taxation may eventually afford the only outlet. 
As for the constitutional aspect of the question, let us 
repeat that this proposal to amend the Constitution so as 
to make fixed payments permanent and obligatory is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act of Union, and is an attempt 
to nullify, to abrogate, by a side wind, the supremacy in 
all matters of national import conferred by the Common- 
wealth Constitution on the Federal Parliament. The 
proposal is financially, politically, and constitutionally 
immoral.” 

Two excellent seismographs, one horizontal, the other 
vertical, have been installed at Riverview College, con- 
ducted by the Jesuits in Sydney. The Rev. Father 
Pigot, S.J., visited Samoa in July, 1908, and studied the 
working of the seismograph which has been there set 
up under the charge of Dr. Angenheister. On his return 
to Australia he obtained from Germany two Wiechert 
seismogiaphs or seismometers, and built a suitable ob- 
servatory for their reception. Father Pigot has already 
obtained excellent results in tracing recent earth 
tremors and his work in this department will doubtless. 
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be welcomed by scientists in America, Europe, and other 
parts of the earth. 

When replying to jubilee congratulations at the late 
Catholic Congress, Cardinal Moran said: “ Having 
reached the eightieth stage in my path of pilgrimage, 
only a few more stages can remain till the allotted jour- 
ney of life here below shall be accomplished. With the 
full confidence that divine hope inspires, I day by day re- 
peat the loving disciple’s words, ‘Veni, Domine, Jesu, 
vent!’—Come, O Divine Master, come! . Your 
pleading of charity on my behalf will not fail to obtain 
for me that my shortcomings shall be forgotten, and thus 
through the abounding mercy of the Most High, the 
Blessed Virgin shall take me by the hand and lead me to 
her Divine Son to hear the blessed words which are the 
eternal heritage, ‘ Faithful servant, enter into the joy of 
thy Lord.’” 

A serious coal strike has just been entered upon by the 
Newcastle miners, N. S. Wales. All the northern mines 
are closed and the strikers number 12,000 men. The 
southern mines are still working, but it is supposed that 
they also will be closed after a time. If the strike con- 
tinue long it will have a disastrous effect on commerce 
and every class in the community will suffer severely. 

The latest returns issued by the Commissioner of pen- 
sions declare that there are now 58,390 persons in the 
commonwealth receiving old age pensions, and the amount 
disbursed is £1,459,750 yearly. The particulars of the 
new claims for each State are as follows: 








Claims 
Received Granted Rejected 
New S. Wales ........... 3,937 2,522 433 
cg iaale aka Bers 7,628 6,801 592 
Perr eee 1,431 1,077 214 
mouth Amstralta ....ccccccs 5,835 3,595 385 
Western Australia ........ 2,309 1,560 219 
BEES i 5 2 btduwase cout 3,079 2,636 127 
EUOED -s canvaddeaneeahaam 24,219 18,191 1,970 
M. J. W. 





Opening the Parliamentary Campaign 
Lonpvon, DECEMBER 11, 1909. 


Though Parliament will not be dissolved till Christmas 
week, the General Election campaign was formally opened 
last night, when the leaders of the two great parties issued 
their manifestoes. Mr. Asquith’s took the form of a 
speech to a meeting of some ten thousand Liberals at the 
Albert Hall. Mr. Balfour, who is recovering from a 
sharp attack of illness and still unfit for the platform, 
sent out his manifesto as his election address to the voters 
of London City. 

Mr. Asquith protests that the question at issue is the 
right of the people of England to govern themselves and 
declares that all pretence of the House of Peers to in- 
terfere with finance must be barred for ever. Mr. Bal- 
four denies that the Peers claim either to initiate or to 
amend financial legislation and points out that all they 
have done is to insist on the people being consulted be- 
fore consenting to a financial revolution. He makes a 
striking point when he reminds the British public that no 
such sweeping change could be carried through in the 
United States without the consent of two houses possess- 
ing full. revising power. He does not ask, he continues, 
to have the property of Englishmen as fully safeguarded 
as that of the American citizens actually is, but he does 





insist that it shall not be at the mercy of a chance vote 
of a single chamber. He does not object to reform in the 
constitution of the House of Lords, but he will not have 
it reduced to a mere cipher. A revising body, a check on 
headlong legislative change, there must be. 

On: the constructive side of his program he speaks of 
Tariff Reform as a means of strengthening the financial 
position and increasing the amount of employment among 
the workers and he refers to plans for facilitating the 
acquisition of their freeholds by tenant farmers, inci- 
dentally contrasting the lot of the small proprietor who 
is his own master with that of the state-tenant who figures 
in socialistic systems of land reform. 

Mr. Asquith goes more fully into questions of general 
policy. He is naturally anxious to conciliate as many as 
possible of the groups that went to make up his majority 
in the late Parliament. The Irish Catholics are promised 
some form of Home Rule for Ireland; the English Non- 
conformists are told that the Education Act of 1902 will 
not be allowed to stand and that the Government if it 
continues in power will embark on fresh attempts at legis- 
lation in the Nonconformist sense; the Welsh Liberals are 
promised disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 

The pronouncement on education is decidedly menac- 
ing to Catholic interests, and forecasts a renewal of the 
struggle for our schools. Mr. Asquith says: 

“Take first of all the cause of national education in 
England and Wales. We stand there where we stood 
four years ago. The anomalies and injustice created by 
the Education Act of 1902 have still to be set right. We 
have to secure by statute the access of every child to a 
school which is under the complete control of a popularly 
elected authority, and in which the teacher is not fenced 
about by any sectarian tests. Provided that right is es- 
tablished, and, mark my words, made universally avail- 
able, we shall be ready, as we have shown ourselves ready 
before, to deal liberally in the case of minorities in popu- 
lous areas.” 

Mr. Asquith’s ideas of liberal treatment for the Catho- 
lic minority in the large towns as shown in the Education 
Bills of his cabinet, was so narrow that it was impossible 
to accept it, and yet he still seems to be under the delu- 
sion that he acted generously to us. The crisis is so far 
causing little excitement or disturbance of the normal 
course of business at the year end. The scaremongers 
who declared that rejection of the Budget by the Lords 
would be followed by financial chaos, panic and wide- 
spread dislocation and loss of trade, have seen their 
jeremiads falsified by the event. Consols have actually 
risen in value. The rate for money remains as it was. 
The customs dues are being regularly paid under an ar- 
rangement by which in case of the duties being lowered 
by the new House of Commons the excess already paid 
will be returned to the payers. The professional poli- 
ticians are busy. Printers and bill-posters are preparing 
ammunition for the campaign but the average British 
citizen has made up his mind not to worry much about 
politics till the other side of Christmas. A. H. A. 





Belgium and the Holy See 
Rome, DECEMBER 17, 1909. 


The death of the king of Belgium brings up again a 
chapter of diplomatic history, now forty years old which 
portrays that spirit of moderation which was one of the 
chief characteristics of the deceased sovereign. At the 
fall of Rome in 1870 the Belgian Liberals thought the 
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time propitious to attempt a modification of the govern- 
ment’s relations with the Holy See. Their mouthpiece 
was Frére-Orban who averred that with the loss of the 
temporal power the Pope had become simply the head of 
a religious society and therefore entitled to no special 
notice. The Catholics naturally rejected this quin- 
tessence of Liberalism, and nothing beyond an annual 
protest resulted from Frére-Orban’s followers. Affairs 
took on a different aspect, however, when the Liberals 
came into power in 1875 and Frére-Orban became Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

In the circular announcing a new ministry there was 
a vague hint of prospective changes in the diplomatic re- 
lations between the Holy See and Belgium, and all was 
expectation to see what the intensely anti-clerical Presi- 
dent would essay. His first blow was aimed at the schools 
which, under a law of 1842, were public and Catholic as 
well. But his attempt to secularize education in a coun- 
try where practical Catholicity was so strong and wide- 
spread raised such a storm that the wily sectarian was 
constrained to invoke the good offices of the Pope to 
ward off what threatened to be an attempt to overthrow 
the Constitution. The premier promised to mitigate the 
odius law. The Pope intervened for the sake of peace; 
but, when public quiet was restored the promise was 
broken and the law was left as it stood. The Pope then 
wrote Cardinal Deschamps and his suffragans a letter en- 
couraging them to stand out against the godless schools. 
The first result was that the papal nuncio received his 
passports from the government; the second was that 
clergy and laity began at once and with all energy to 
open Catholic schools. The government schools had 
everything except pupils. Thus things went on for 
twenty-five years, that is, until the Catholics returned to 
power, when diplomatic relations with the Vatican were 
renewed and the schools were brought back to their re- 
ligious form. 

During all that time of trouble and agitation, if affairs 
did not reach a more violent stage it was due to the 
moderating influence of Leopold II, who personally 
showed unvarying respect towards the nuncio and the 
hierarchy. This is the testimony of the nuncio, who has 
since become Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, sub-dean of 
the Sacred College and Prefect of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary. 

The Church is also mindful of the valuable help which 
the deceased king gave to religion both in Belgium and in 
the Congo. Thanks chiefly to Leopold’s generosity, 
Brussels will soon see completed the basilica of the Sacred 
Heart, as Paris has Montmartre. To that same generosity, 
the Congo missionaries owe not a little in their work of 
evangelization, in which the king took a lively and practi- 
cal interest. There will soon be a solemn memorial serv- 
ice in the Sistine Chapel for the repose of the soul of the 
late king, at which the Pope, the cardinals of the papal 
court, and ambassadors to the Holy See will be present. 

L’EREMITA. 





The Spanish Bishops and the Lay Schools 


RogueEtas, SPAIN, DECEMBER 9, 1909. 


The Cardinal Primate has addressed to the President 
of the Ministry a letter, signed by the archbishops and 
bishops of Spain, protesting against the proposed reopen- 
ing of the lay or neutral schools. These schools, it will 
be recalled, were closed by the former Conservative min- 
istry because they were considered by Sr. Maura as be- 





ing one of the principal causes of the terrible crimes of 
July. The letter of protest states that these schools ex- 
isted for the purpose of opposing the national faith of 
Spain ; that they were a menace to the morals of children; 
that they engendered in innocent minds a spirit of irre- 
ligion and anarchy hostile to the interests of the nation; 
that their toleration was a violation of article eleven of 
the Constitution, of article two of the Concordat and of 
articles 295 and 296 of the Law of Public Instruction. 
That the readers of AMERICA may clearly understand the 
nature of these schools it may be well to give a brief his- 
tory of their existence. 

According to Bartolomé Torres, in La Vanguardia, the 
lay or neutral schools date back to about the year 1880, 
when there was established in Barcelona an association 
for the founding and propagation of this type of school. 
The propaganda was active in factory and working cen- 
tres, especially in the provinces of Barcelona and Gerona. 
From the very start it was evident from the principles 
taught, that the movement was to educate a class of 
workmen hostile to the existing state of Society. In 1890 
the schools passed through a serious crisis due to the 
open rebellion of local directors who declared themselves 
individually independent of the centre in Barcelona in 
order to gain the income from tuitions which were en- 
riching the founder. From then on the lay schools en- 
tered upon a new period. They became affiliated in many 
instances with radical workingmen’s centres and in gen- 
eral were supported by members of radical political clubs. 
Later on municipal, provincial and even state financial 
aid was secured. Their increase in number was rapid 
up to the time of their suppression in August of the 
present year. 

An inspection of the text-books will make clear the 
nature of the teaching in these schools. A work fresh 
from the press, entitled “ La Revolucién de Julio en Bar- 
celona” (J. Gili, Barcelona), by Modesto H. Villaescusa, 
a well-known and careful writer, gives us interesting and 
accurate information on this point. The books in use in 
La Escuela Moderna (The Modern School) of Barcelona 
will be our guide, as they may be taken as the standard 
of the books in use in the other schools. On page 7 
of “ Evolucién super-organica (la Naturaleza y el Prob- 
lema Social),” by Enrique Lluria, the child is told “ that 
which the catechism calls creation ” will be explained sci- 
entifically as “ uncreated existence.” 

On page 37 of “ Compendio de Historia Universal,” 
by Clemencia Jacquinet, the pupil is instructed, “that it 
can be believed (se puede creer) that Jesus Christ was a 
Buddhist monk who, coming from Mount Carmel, devoted 
himself to preaching the religion of Buddha to the Jews.” 
Pages 40 and 41 contain open blasphemies against “ god ” 
(sic). Page 46 tells the child that Christianity has al- 
ways opposed the course of progress; that it has op- 
pressed humanity by a false morality ; that it is a vampire, 
thirsting for blood, to which millions of victims have been 
sacrificed. The child’s love of country is taught in “ Pa- 
triotismo y Colonizacién.” On page 24 of this book, 
which is classed as a Third Reader, the right of the State 
to legislate and to punish is denied, while on page 84 
love of country is called “a brutal lie.” Page 80 informs 
the pupil that country, flag and family are but meaningless 
sounds. On page 71 military officers, ministers of state, 
and judges, are termed “ men destitute of every human 
sentiment ” and then to place the intellectual cap-stone 
upon the child’s education, “Cuaderno manuscrito,” 
page 182, informs the advanced pupil that assassination 
has ever been esteemed by human society. C. J. M. 
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Education and Religion in Japan 


Some time ago we ventured to call in question an 
assertion of President Hall of Clarke University, that 
education in Japan is unreligious. We are confirmed in 
our judgment by a new Japanese magazine, Yamato- 
damashii, The Spirit of Japan, of which the first number 
has come out. It is published under the auspices of the 
Military Education Society, and of the Shiyudan, devoted 
to the development of Bushido, of which Admiral-of-the- 
Fleet, Count Ito, General Viscount Terauchi, Minister of 
War, and General Count Nogi are leading members. 
Its object is to lead humanity to true happiness, and the 
first means it prescribes is the duty of improving one’s 
condition of life by forming good habits, acquiring re- 
fined customs, and carrying out the divine will with 
unswerving faith. It gives an Imperial rescript which, 
enumerating the virtues on which the Empire is founded, 
exhorts all to practise them in imitation of their an- 
cestors, thus to guard and maintain the prosperity of the 
imperial throne coeval with heaven and earth. We there- 
fore ask again: “Is education in Japan unreligious?” 


Subsidizing George Washington University 


It is with pleasure that one notes the brave stand 
taken by Dr. James in regard to subsidizing the George 
Washington University as reported in our educational 
comments of this number. Identical bills introduced in 
the Senate and House providing for an appropriation to 
this private institution of the District of Columbia are 
sharply criticized by the President of the University of 
Illinois and their defeat is urged for a reason that will 
appeal to every lover of equal rights for all. As Dr. 
James argues, the bills, whilst apparently providing for 





the need of education in agriculture and the mechanical 
arts in the District of Columbia are practically an at- 
tempt to subsidize a private institution contrary to the 
policy of a century. Their passage, as he well says, 
would be a precedent on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment favoring a division of the public funds among the 
private and sectarian institutions of the country. There 
are three other institutions of private character in Wash- 
ington, each one of which is just as well entitled to such 
a Federal grant as George Washington University, the 
Catholic University of America, the Georgetown Uni- 
versity conducted by the Jesuits, and the American Uni- 
versity under the patronage of the Methodist Church. 
Will Congress be willing to deal justly with all these and, 
meting out equal rights to all, will its mernbers be ready 
to vote a similar subsidy to these three institutions in case 
the grant be made to the George Washington? 


Bishop Greer and the Rev. Henry R. Sargent 


The Rev. "Henry R. Sargent, recently a member of the 
Protestant Order of the Holy Cross, formally announced 
to Bishop Greer, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, his 
renunciation of the Protestant ministry. Bishop Greer 
officially deposed the ex-minister and sent the formal 
notice of the deposition to every bishop of his church. 
Thus the farce of Protestant Episcopal pretensions still 
holds the stage. Only the actors seem to be blind to the 
colossal eccentricity of the performance. To depose 
implies authority, and the possession of authority argues 
its derivation from some higher source. The mayor of 
a city, when newly installed, deposes and appoints, but 
he does so according to a municipal constitution which 
gives him the right. No recalcitrant body of citizens 
can elect another chief magistrate of a city and set up 
an independent government without becoming amenable 
to the law and its consequences. The Church has no 
less a corporate existence than the city or the state. The 
Church, if its right is challenged, should point to a con- 
stitution which as the matter deals with religion should 
come from Christ who alone has the right to set up a 
church and impose religious obligations. Where does 
Bishop Greer get the right to depose? Not from the 
Pope; because the Episcopal Church is clearly heretical 
and schismatical. Not from the Anglican Church, for the 
Anglican Church has long since disowned its headstrong 
daughter. If, however, Bishop Greer asserts that he 
gets his authority from the body over which he rules, 
then we have the anomalous situation of a religious 
body constituting itself and giving authority to itself 
without any warrant from Christ, one of whose chief 
motives in coming to redeem was to establish also a 
church with a visible head, his own representative and 
vice-regent upon earth. 

When the Rev. Henry R. Sargent reads of his formal 
deposition by Bishop Greer, he may well exclaim: “ Jesus 
I know and Paul I know, but who are ye?” 
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Stopping the Leaks. 


There are still many districts in the South and West 
where Catholics have no priests. Georgia and the two 
Carolinas have in a population approaching six millions 
only 30,000 Catholics. These are mostly in the cities, 
and as priests are few and distances great, adequate 
visitation and supervision of the Catholic families that 
are sprinkled through town and hamlet is impossible. 
From twenty to thirty mission stations are often attached 
to one church, and the pastor and his assistant, if there is 
one, attend to them as best they can. The fewer the 
Catholics the more bigoted the people, whose ignorance 
of our religion and inherited prejudices remain undis- 
turbed through lack of contact with the Church. The 
Catholic children have to attend their schools and grow 
up with such people, and the occasional visit of a priest 
is the only antidote. Hence it also becomes a portion 
of the priest’s duty to enlighten non-Catholics by 
lectures or otherwise arid thus imbue them with more 
kindly feelings towards the Church. For this men, 
time and money are needed, and so far all have been 
lacking. 

The Georgia Knights of Columbus are helping to 
remedy the deficiency. On the motion of the State 
Deputy, Mr. P. H. Rice, of Augusta, they have agreed 
to maintain and defray the expenses of one missionary 
priest whose sole duty it will be to visit all neglected 
portions of the State. They have also assessed them- 
selves to send “as a New Year’s gift to our Right 
Reverend Bishop,” a handsome contribution to the Mis- 
sionary Fund, in charge of the Diocesan Chancellor, 
Rev. W. A. Mitchell of Savannah, and have agreed to 
forward through the Secretary of Councils such Catholic 
literature as they can spare to Father Mitchell for trans- 
mission to isolated districts with such information con- 
cerning scattered Catholics as they can ascertain. 


A Chilean View of the Alsop Claim 


Not excessively flattering to our national sense of self- 
respect is the best that can be said of the comments of 
the Chilean press on the action of the United States 
towards Chile in the affair of the Alsop Claim. 

In the treaty of peace which followed the one-sided 
war between Chile and Bolivia, the victorious govern- 
ment bound itself to pay the debts of Bolivia to certain 
companies, and set aside $2,000,000 for the purpose. An 
offer of $500,000 to extinguish the Alsop claim was re- 
jected by the company, which laid the matter before the 
arbitration court at Washington. The court decided that 
as the Alsop company was organized under Chilean laws 
and had its place of business in Chile, recourse should 
be had to the Chilean courts, but such action would not 
bar the plaintiffs from prosecuting their claim further 
through diplomatic means should they see fit. 

The Alsop company, which was merely the assignee of 





the original claimant, one Lopez Gama, brought the mat- 
ter before the Chilean courts. At the same time the heir 
of Lopez Gama brought suit to set aside the Alsop title 
on the ground that the transfer had been null and that 
the claim still formed a part of the Lopez Gama estate. 

Before the judges had passed upon the merits of either 
case, Secretary Knox, who, the Chileans assert, has a 
pecuniary interest in the matter, directed U. S. Minister 
Dawson to exact from Chile a speedy settlement and in- 
demnity fixed by Mr. Knox at $1,000,000. 

Chile then urged the submission of the question to the 
Tribunal of the Hague. When the protocol was signed, 
Minister Dawson insisted in the name of the United 
States that Chile should explicitly renounce all right to 
plead res judicata at The Hague by bringing forward the 
decision of the Washington tribunal. To this the Chilean 
authorities refused to accede. Mr. Dawson then de- 
livered an ultimatum giving Chile ten days within which 
to pay the million dollars, and betook himself to Buenos 
Aires. r 

Chile at once sent to all civilized nations an official 
note detailing the conduct of the United States. Thanks 
to the representatives of Great Britain and Brazil, the 
United States withdrew its ultimatum and suggested as 
arbitrator King Edward VII who was at once accepted 
by Chile. “Insatiable voracity of the colossus of the 
North,” “strange imposition,’ and “contempt for the 
other countries of America,” are some of the compliments 
showered upon us by the indignant Chileans. And thus 
disappear the favorable impressions produced by Secre- 
tary Elihu Root’s memorable trip! 


An Impasse 


About two years ago the Royal Assent to an Act of 
the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland made honest 
what had before been abominable, the contracting of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, within the boundaries 
of the three Kingdoms. For some three hundred and 
fifty years these marriages had been in the eyes of Eng- 
lish law abominable wherever contracted, but since 1906 
there had been a change. The colonies, less scrupulous 
than the mother country, allowed them; and so, by the 
Colonial Marriage Act, those became honorable within 
the United Kingdom that had been contracted in the 
colonies provided the parties had a colonial domicile, 
while those attempted in any other way under the union- 
jack remained abominable. In August, 1907, a certain 
Mr. Banister, desirous of honorable wedlock, carried his 
late wife’s sister to Canada, and on August 12 they were 
married in Montreal. Unfortunately they had not ac- 
quired the necessary domicile; and consequently their 
union was abominable. But on August 28 the King gave 
his assent to the new Act, which had retroactive force, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Banister found themselves on their 
return to England an honest couple. 

The passage of this Act was for the ministers of the 
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Establishment the occasion of much talk and writing to 
the papers. They argued, with what appeared excellent 
logic, that the Church of England could not be expected 
to change its teaching merely because the State had 
changed the law. Were the Church of England a teach- 
ing Church, this position would be unassailable. But they 
forgot that it reached its view in the matter not of itself 
by means of tradition, or the old canon-law, or the Church 
at large, or Pontifical decrees, but through the Civil 
Power. What this had imposed this could take away; 
and so their whole contention fell to the ground. Canon 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Banister’s clergyman, thought, 
nevertheless, that he might act according to his principles. 
He was the readier to do so because the Act provided 
that no minister should be liable to any penalties for any- 
thing done or omitted in the performance of his office, 
to which he would not have been liable had the Act not 
been passed. Hence, when Mr. Banister, restored by the 
Act to sanctifying grace after sixteen days spent in 
abominable sin, presented himself in the parish church to 
receive communion, Canon Thompson rejected him as 
one included in the prayer-book’s category of “an open 
and notorious evil liver.” 

To this Mr. Banister naturally demurred. Canon 
Thompson was welcome to his own private opinion in the 
matter. His Ordinary, the Bishop of Norwich, might 
back him up in it. But how could one be an evil liver 
when King, Lords and Commons had taken away his 
sin? And how could one be a notorious evil liver 
amongst those for whom the ecclesiastical conscience, or 
any other conscience for the matter of that, must be silent 
in presence of an Act of Parliament? Mr. Banister 
therefore took his grievance to the Court of the Arches, 
supposed to be the ecclesiastical court of the Province of 
Canterbury, and won his case. Canon Thompson was 
admonished to behave himself in future. Instead of 
doing so, he applied to the Court of the King’s Bench 
for an order restraining the Dean of the Arches from 
proceeding farther in the case, and was refused. Against 
this refusal he turned to the Court of Appeal. Three 
judges heard the case. They rejected the appeal unani- 
mously, condemning Canon Thompson to pay the costs. 
Each vave a carefully prepared judgment, and the three 
make profitable reading. 

The Master of the Rolls, the presiding judge, laid down 
unblushingly that before the Act of 1907 the courts of 
England were bound to hold marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister to be forbidden by God’s law. Nevertheless, 
he added, this designation was merely parliamentary. It 
expressed the view of parliament since the days of 
Henry VIII. As to whether it was really against God’s 
law, no court in England had power to determine. For 
similar reasons the courts have been obliged to hold since 
1907 that such a marriage is not forbidden by God’s law 
since parliament can not be supposed to legislate in oppo- 
sition to this law. Consequently a man and his deceased 
wife’s sister are not held by English law to be violating 





the divine law by living together in matrimony since the 
Act of 1907. On the contrary, they would probably be 
considered as violating God’s law, if, being legally mar- 
ried, they should through any scruple of conscience refuse 
to live together. Moreover, as a parishioner has a statu- 
tory right to receive communion, upon which he could 
base an action at common law, it is clear in this judge’s 
mind that unless his evil living be such in the eye of the 
law, it can give no ground to his clergyman to repel him. 
Lord Justice Moulton, deriving the legal foundation of 
the relations between clergyman and parishioner from 
the legislature, said that these must be in conformity 
with actual facts, not with mere hypotheses, and Lord 
Justice Farwell expressed the same views. 

All three judges swept aside contemptuously Canon 
Thompson’s plea founded on the proviso in the Act, 
which by the laws of legal interpretation must be limited 
to the enacting clause. It allows a scrupulous clergyman 
to refuse to marry a man to his deceased wife’s sister, 
but it does not allow him to treat the pair when married 
before the law, as not married, or as scandalous in their 
relations. Otherwise, under this proviso the clergyman 
would be able to marry the man to somebody else or treat 
the woman as a spinster, an absurdity no law could toler- 
ate. Poor Canon Thompson, who deserves all our sym- 
pathy and all our prayers, writes a brief line to the 
London Church Times: “ We now understand the Act 
of 1907. The State gives the law to the Church.” It 
is something to understand. God grant that he and others 
like him may act according to their understanding. 


Peace in Africa now seems to be secure. It is stated 
that as soon as prudence will permit the withdrawal of 
troops from Melilla those regiments composed mainly of 
reserves will be ordered to return to Spain. It is expected 
that about 20,000 men will remain in the Riff country to 
garrison the strong fortifications which are to be built 
in places of strategic importance to provide against future 
attacks by the Moors. 


It is well known that the late Prince Charles-Theo- 
dore of Bavaria was the father of the wife of the new 
King Albert of Belgium, and also a physician of the 
highest order. What is perhaps not so well known is 
that his daughter was his most enthusiastic and intelligent 
pupil. This was strikingly confirmed by an incident that 
happened last summer. One of the soldiers on guard in 
the courtyard was overcome by the heat and fainted. In 
the confusion following nothing was done for the poor 
soldier until the Queen appeared on the scene. Im- 
mediately she took the insensible man in hand, gave the 
necessary orders, and alone and unaided brought him to, 
and probably saved his life. 
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LITERATURE 


American Primitive Music. By Frepertck R. Burton. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 1909. 

To the scientific musician this should prove a deeply interest- 
ing book; but it has an attraction for anyone acquainted with 
only the rudiments of the art. Mr. Burton, a well-known mem- 
ber of the first-class has devoted his attention chiefly to the 
music of the Ojibways as others have studied especially that of 
the tribes of the West and of the Pacific Coast. His discussion 
of the question of the quarter tones and of conflicting rhythms, 
seems to us eminently sane. That Indians continually use the 
quarter tones is unquestionable. The researches of Mr. Benja- 
min Ives Gilman in Hopi songs establish it. Moreover, if it 
be allowed to mingle little things with great, the reviewer spent 
his boyhood and youth on the Northwest Coast. and often tried 
to imitate the Indian songs. He had a good ear both for melody 
and tones, the phantasm of the songs was in his imagination, 
they were apparently simplicity itself; yet, try as he would, he 
could not reproduce them. The reason was the quarter tone. 
Can one conclude from the fact that the Indians have an adia- 
tonic scale of their own, or in other words, that they produce 
these quarter tones and even smaller intervals regularly and of 
set purpose? Some think so. But this opinion assumes them to 
have an ear more delicate than we can conceive, and there is 
another explanation. Mr. Burton holds the phenomenon to be a 
sign not of a more perfect but of a less perfect ear and intonation, 
and supports his judgment with experimental arguments which 
seem to us to demonstrate it almost to a certainty. Again, 
those who would give to Indian music an excellent art, appeal 
to the conflict between the rhythm of the drum and of the song. 
For example, an Indian will sing in common time and beat a 
drum accompainment in six-four time, omitting the first beat 
of every three; and in the Pawnee song, “The Boy Turned 
Into an Eagle,” as recorded in the phonograph, it is impossible 
to express any numerical relation between the two. Here, Mr. 
Burton points out, the voice part has 48 beats; the drum only 
35, and only once, on the nineteenth of the voice and the thir- 
teenth of the drum are the beats coincident. Those who sup- 
port the high art theory, must hold the Indian to be capable of 
appreciating rhythms imperceptible to us. The Indian’s song 
is very short; he repeats it indefinitely. They assume that he 
will repeat it without change and maintain for any length of 
time the extraordinary disproportion between the two parts. 
Mr. Burton shows that the assumption is unfounded, that in 
trying to sing in a different rhythm to his drums the Indian is 
doing violence to himself and continually modifies the rhythm 
of his song. We who have our own idea of accompaniment, 
naturally ask why he does not change the drum rhythm. Mr. 
Burton answers most satisfactorily by pointing out that for the 
Indian the drum is no mere accompaniment. It gives the 
rhythm of the dance which is more to the Indian than his song. 
The song is for him the accompaniment to the dance; and when 
in his tribal dances that may not be changed he begins to sing, 
it is not superlative art, but a deficiency in art that allows him to 
attempt say a four-four song to a six-four step. Even when 
not dancing, he connects in his mind the drum with the dance 
and not with the song, and therefore gives the traditional beats. 

From these examples one may judge how interesting are the 
discussions in Mr. Burton’s book. He has added to its interest 
by including twenty-eight Ojibway songs for simple voice with 
pianoforte accompaniment and English words, and four others 
arranged for mixed quartette. H. W. 





The Principles of Eloquence, Together with Examples 
Selected from the Works of the Most Famous Orators of 
Ancient and Modern Times. By Nrxotaus Scuternicer, S.J. 











Translated from the sixth German Edition by JosepH SKELLON, 
formerly Master at Beaumont College. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co.; St. Louis: B. Herder. 

Father Schleiniger is the author of several very good text- 
books. Keeping to the classic divisions of his subject which 
Cicero and Quintillian knew, the Inventio, Dispositio and 
Elocutio; he has worked out upon this framework with much 
historical and literary illustration, a clear, practical and interest- 
ing treatise upon the general rules of rhetoric: “so that it may 
be of service to all students, and act as a foundation to such as 
intend to specialize in the art of oratory.” 

There are certain features of the book which will be welcome 
to professors and students of rhetoric among us. The brief and 
well-considered statements of principles, are supplemented by 
an abundance of apt example from orators of various tongues 
and times. The much abused “ Topics,” so useful, and so often 
neglected nowadays, receive a detailed and helpful treatment; 
and the sections dealing with the arrangement of the speech, 
and the arousing of the emotions are especially adequate. The 
use and distinction of figures, too, are given a quite lengthy 
treatment. The volume closes with one hundred and twenty 
pages of selections, in which the student may study more at large 
the principles of the text. The topography and make-up of the 
book are very good, but there are a few typographical errors. 
The definitions of contrary and contradictory propositions on 
page 34 are open to improvement, and the “ Persecution of 
Verres”” on page 51, and “ Petitio principii,” on page 366, are 
variations on the translator’s manuscript. The work has been 
well translated, and its classic plan and breadth of treatment 
should make it useful to English and American as it has been 
for years to German students of eloquence. E. G. 





Religiosi Juris Capita Selecta adumbravit RAPHAEL Mo.iror, 
O.S.B., Abbas S. Joseph in Guestfalia. Ratisbonae, Rome, 
New York and Cincinnati: Frederic Pustet. 

This work, as its title indicates, is not a general treatise 
on the canon law of regulars, but rather a discussion of 
various important questions connected with that department 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudemce. It is consequently, not a 
text book for seminaries, nor even a general reference book. 

The author tells us in his preface that the questions he 
has chosen for discussion are, on the one hand, of the greatest 
importance and on the other, such as recent writers do not 
treat at all, or if they do so, only touch upon them rather 
than discuss them, and if they discuss them, do so with 
inaccuracy. When we discover that the main questions he 
treats are the elements of the religious profession, the con- 
stitutions of religious orders, and the diverse families of 
religious, we are rather surprised at the boldness of this 
statement in the preface. We think, on the contrary, that 
scarcely any canonical treatise on the Law of Regulars can 
be found which does not discuss these questions, though 
not all of them as exhaustively as does Dr. Molitor. As to 
the correctness or incorrectness of their treatment, that will 
remain a matter of controversy, as the questions at issue are 
not dogmas of the Church. 

We do not wish to be understood as passing an unfavor- 
able judgment upon this work. It has plainly been a labor 
of love to the author, and displays great erudition. The 
matters discussed are gone into in great detail, and this 
perhaps accounts for the impression of heaviness made upon 
the reader. Its most excellent quality is that on all con- 
troverted points the views of opponents are fairly stated, 
and whether or not the reader agrees with the conclusions 
of the Westphalian Abbot, he has before him a full statement 
of the controversy. The author is too chivalrous to attack 


straw men. 
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The reviewer could not discover plainly what the mind 
of the writer is on the question, whether Christ is the 
formal founder of the religious state? The impression is that 
he holds the affirmative view. He is on more common 
ground when he declares that the Church will never cease 
exhorting the faithful to practise the three evangelical coun- 
sels, nor will souls ever be wanting who will respond to 
her exhortation. (p. 2.) 

Another interesting question discussed by him is whether 
the implicit contract between a regular and his Order is 
unilateral or bilateral? The authority of even a Suarez does 
not deter him from declaring that it is not a bilateral con- 
tract. (p. 80.) 

In the much disputed question as to what constitutes the 
formal essence of solemn vows, the author declares that 
this solemnity is a certain privileged form of profession, ap- 
proved by canon law, such that its observance gives the 
vows validity in the eyes of the Church and at the same time 
produces certain effects in the person making these vows. 
(p. 109.) This opinion is closer to that of Vasquez, Sanchez 
and Laymann than to that of Suarez and Wernz, or to the 
opinion of Valentia and the more recent Thomists. It is, 
of course, well to clothe all these opinions in technical 
language, but when all is said and done, the fact remains 
that those vows are solemn which the Church receives as 
such and to which she attaches certain effects, mostly of an 
incapacitating character, 

On the question whether those members of strictly-called 
regular orders, who make only simple vows, are true re- 
ligious, the author replies that while the answer must cer- 
tainly be in the affirmative for the Jesuits, owing to the 
declaration of Gregory XIII (p. 171), yet, in his opinion, 
the same is not certain for the other regular orders, though 
he thinks it probably true for them also. (p. 175). We must 
say that his arguments have not shaken us in the opinion 
that it is as certain for the Benedictines and all other 
regulars as for the Jesuits. 

His final treatise on Abbacies and Abbots is the most ex- 
haustive in the book; indeed, it is the most complete we 
remember to have seen. It occupies some forty pages of the 
volume (pp. 389-527). The chronological list of papal con- 
stitutions he adds to his text is both interesting and illum- 
inating. The bibliography appended to the work, while by 
no means exhaustive, is sufficiently full. But we have said 
enough to show that this book of the Benedictine abbot 
can be commended to all who are interested in the finer 
points of the Laws of Regulars. 

The work is strongly bound and the printing is done with 
fine large type. If heavy black lettering were used, however, 
for marginal headings, it would not only improve the appear- 


ance of the pages, but also make it easier to find references 
W. H. Fanning, S.J. 


in the volume. 





The Christ of Promise in Homer, Hesiod, Vergil, Ovid, etc. 
By Vincent A, Fitz Stmon, M.D. New York: G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. 

This is an elaborate attempt to prove that the pagan poets 
of Greece an¢ Rome were “ Christians,” belonged to a “ Chris- 
tian” cult, taught the truths and wrote the names of Christ 
everywhere in their verses and predicted His coming rather 
more definitely and extensively than the Scriptures. The 
immoralities of Ovid, Catullus, etc., were fullest in Christian 
meaning, being only a cloak to conceal the true import from 
the vulgar. So well did they hide their secret that it remained 
undiscovered for 2000 years till Mr. Fitz Simon pried out 
the magic cipher that unlocked it. By means of transmuta- 
tion, transposition, transformation, alloyage and metaphor he 





finds the name or truth he wants whenever his purpose re- 
quires it. His system is far more effective than Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s, and could easily demonstrate that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare— or vice versa. 

The author is thoroughly acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin classics. His translations, though often strained to 
work out his point, are always elegant; and fanciful theory 
and illogical inference are buttressed by wide and varied 
knowledge. It is a pity that so much erudition is wasted 
in the fatuous attempt to prove the distorted remnants of 
the primal revelation, found in pagan tradition, more perfect 
than revelation itself. 


Die Geschichte der scholastischen methode, Vol. I, by Dr. 
Martin GRABMANN. St, Louis: Herder. $1.95. 

This book is the first part of a history in three volumes of 
the Scholastic method. The first part discusses the various 
modern and frequently discordant views on Scholasticism, de- 
fines the true nature of the Scholastic method, and points out 
the sources and literature of its history. In the second part 
the author examines in detail the first germs and early growth 
of accurate technical terminology and systematic arrangement 
in the works of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and clears them 
from the charge of Platonism by pointing out the sober and 
eclectic use they made of philosophy to elucidate without 
changing the truths of revelation. Special attention is given 
to the use of dialectics, the relation between faith and reason, 
the systematic treatment of subjects, and the technicalities of 
terms and arrangement in the writings of St. Augustine, who 
had so preponderating an influence on Scholasticism. The third 
part treats of Boethius, “the last Roman and first Scholastic,” 
his methods, his increased use of Aristotelian philosophy, and 
his influence on the medieval schools. The fourth part follows 
out the transmission and further development of Scholasticism 
from Boethius to St. Anselm. The last part, comprising eighty 
pages, is a detailed analysis of the thorough development of 
the Scholastic method by St. Anselm, as worked out in har- 
mony with his basic principle, “ Credo ut intelligam.” 

The volume before us is, we believe, the first history of its 
kind that attempts to take into consideration every thing bear- 
ing on the subject, published works as well as unpublished 
manuscripts. Besides an index of authors, and a second of 
topics, there is a third index giving a list of eighty-seven un- 
published manuscripts used and cited. This extensive use of 
manuscripts not only casts a clearer light on the genesis of 
the Scholastic method, but has also led to a number of cor- 
rections and additions in the presentation of the subject. Hence, 
although much of its subject-matter lies within the field of the 
histories of dogma and of philosophy, nevertheless the book is 
a valuable contribution to apologetic literature. For surely, a 
consideration of the ideals and methods that led up to Scholas- 
ticism and ruled its progress, cannot fail to give a deeper in- 
sight into its nature and a higher appreciation of its rich mines 
of thought. Moreover, a history of the Scholastic method is 
a peculiar need of our time. 

The first weapon against Modernism mentioned in _ the 
encyclical “ Pascendi” is Scholastic theology. For it is a 
postulate of this error that the truths of Christianity lie beyond 
the field of intellectual thought and are to be dealt with solely 
according to man’s subjective experience of union with God. 
Hence its violent opposition to Scholasticism. Nor are the 
accusations limited to any one phase or age of its progress: 
not even St. Paul escapes censure. The Fathers and Scholastics 
are charged with having corrupted Christ’s doctrine by casting 
it into the mold of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, thus 
essentially transforming the religious truths of revelation into 
philosophic and historic truth. P. L. 
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A Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky. By 
His Wife. New York, London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

This story of Mr. Lecky’s life, character 
and works is compiled, mostly from the 
author’s letters, with admirable taste and 
judgment. There was material at the biog- 
rapher’s disposal for an immense tome, 
but she has been able in 420 pages to give 
the reader a clear and comprehensive idea 
of Lecky as a man, historian, philosopher 
and statesman. This is a _ considerable 
achievement, for the contradictory religious 
and political views, apparent or real, con- 
tained in his books and speeches, were a 
puzzle to many of his time. 

Brought up a rigid Protestant, his writ- 
ings made him out a rationalist to some, a 
Catholic to others. An Irishman of anti- 
Irish family traditions and surroundings, 
he was a strong Home Ruler in his books 
and a violent Unionist in his speeches. An 
ardent admirer of Smith O’Brien and the 
’48 revolutionists, he abominated Parnell, 
the constitutionalist; and having triumph- 
antly refuted Froude’s slanders on Ireland, 
he denounced latter-day Nationalists after 
the manner of Froude, and with just as 
violent an animus. This was in his later 
years, but even then he would never retract 
a word of the more generous expressions 
of his youth, however embarrassing it was 
to have them quoted against him and to be 
refuted by himself. 

Of a sympathetic as well as an independ- 
ent nature, he was largely a man of books, 
and while he read or wrote he could “ im- 
bue himself with the spirit” of the system 
he was studying, and “realize the feel- 
ings of those who believe in it.” In 1860 
he wrote from France: “ The evidences of 
Christianity are irresistible, it is a 
duty to seek for truth reverently, praying 
for the guidance of the Enlightening 
Spirit;” but his sympathy with his ra- 
tionalistic studies made him seem to re- 
nounce Christianity. He could not realize 
the present as keenly as the past and with 
advancing years his views, religious and 
political, seem a reversion to the tradi- 
tional prejudices of his class. But the 
book is well put together, and if it leaves 
the student in doubt as to Lecky’s views on 
religion, politics and morals, it will be be- 
cause the Memoir is a faithful picture of 
the subject. It reveals in just proportion 
the honesty, ability, erudition, literary 
power and marvelous industry, side by 
side with the variableness, inconsistency 
and dogmatism of William Hartpole 
Lecky. M. K. 





“The Catholic Church and Science.” 
London; by the Catholic Truth Society. 

Under this title the Catholic Truth 
Society of London publishes a collection 
of eleven papers by Catholic writers of 
authority on topics of timely interest and 





importance. The first place in the collec- 
tion is given to Father John Gerard, S. J., 
his subjects being: “Agnosticism,” “Mod- 
ern Science and Ancient Faith,” “Science 
and Its Counterfeit” and “ Some Scientific 
Inexactitudes.” These are followed by a 
dissertation on “Pantheism,” by William 
Matthews. “Reason and Instinct,” “The 
Powers and Origin of the Soul” and “The 
Use of Reason” are treated by the Rev. 
P. M. Northcote. “Scientific Facts and 
Scientific Hypotheses” and “Some Debts 
Which Science Owes to Catholics” are the 
subjects of two lectures delivered by B. C. 
A, Windle, M. D., F.R.S., President of 
Queen’s College, Cork—one to the Cath- 
olic Conference at Preston in 1907, and 
the other to the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society in Cork. The closing article is 
“The Decline of Darwinism,” by Walter 
Sweetman. To the general reader who is 
interested in the scientific controversies of 
the day, and who has not familiarized him- 
self with the more technical works, this 
little volume will not only give pleasure, 
but will also be of practical service. In it 
he will find a ready answer to many of 
the difficulties which come up in his daily 
readings and conversations. As an offset 
to the numerous publications of the ma- 
terialistic press which are rendering the 
maze of illogical speculation ever more be- 
wildering,-we heartily welcome every new 
effort on the part of those who know the 
truth and teach it. J. 





The Sixth Reader in the De La Salle 
series by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools (La Salle Bureau of Supplies, 
New York), is one of the best and most 
up-to-date collections we have _ seen, 
whether regarded from a literary or Cath- 
olic standpoint. The choicest of the old 
examples in prose and verse are included, 
but along with them are placed selections 
from Veuillot, Thurston, Canon Sheehan, 
Cardinals Moran and Gibbons, Archbishops 
Ryan, Ireland and Spalding, Bishop Doyle, 
Lord O’Hagan, Coppée, Pasteur, Horgan 
and others who look quite at home in clas- 
sical company. There are two selections— 
among the finest in the set—from Sienkie- 
wicz, an author who affords boundless op- 
portunities to collectors of choice literary 
extracts. The Catholic tone that pervades 
this excellent collection enhances its liter- 





ary value. It has a useful biographical ap- 
pendix. 

Famous Irishwomen, by KATHARINE 
C’Manoney (Lawrence Pub. Co., Law- 


rence, Mass.), and Some Famous Women, 
by Lourtse CreiGHTton (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), are two highly interesting sets of 
biographies. Each supplements the other, 
but neither exhausts the subject—what 
volume could? Mrs. Creighton’s twelve 
heroines, in 200 pages, are all English 





with the exception of Bl, Jeanne d’Arc, 
whom, as well as St. Hilda, she treats with 
fairness and sympathy. That the author is 
a Protestant appears rather in the selec- 
tion of the remaining characters than in 
her treatment of them. She completes the 
set with Queen Victoria and writes of her 
as a good Englishwoman should. 

Miss O’Mahoney in an.equal space covers 
a wider and more varied field. The daugh- 
ters of Erin, in pagan and Christian days 
and in many lands, who were renowned 
for religious zeal, patriotism, art, beauty, 
literary achievement or social accomplish- 
ment, are spread before us in fascinating 
array. Their deeds are told succinctly and 
accurately, and of the hundred or more 
there are only a few who were not as good 
as they were famous. Both books are 
handsomely illustrated and well worth 
reading. 





Ensayo para reducir la era Gregoriana 
a la Azteca por Camito Crive ti, S.J. 
Mexico: Museo Nacional d Arqueologia, 
Historia y Etnologia. 

This monograph on the ancient Aztec 
calendar is a monument to the industry 
and vast erudition of the distinguished 
author, who brings to his work the energy 
of youth and the judiciousness of mature 
age. The Aztec cycle counted fifty-two 
years, divided into eighteen months of 
twenty days each; at the end of the year, 
corresponding to our February 23, five in- 
tercalary days were introduced, which num- 
ber was increased from time to time as 
in our leap years. Each one of the twenty 
days had its distinct name and hieroglyphic. 
For example, the fifth of each month was 
the snake day, the eighth was the rabbit 
day, the eleventh was the monkey day, and 
so on to the twentieth, which was the 
flower day. The day of twenty-four hours 
was divided into sixteen parts, eight of 
darkness and eight of light, and these were 
further subdivided into what roughly cor- 
respond to our hours and minutes. 

Following the rules for reducing the 
Gregorian calendar to the Aztec are elab- 
orate tables illustrating their application. 





The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass. 
By Fetitx Zuatpr, C.M. Edited with addi- 
tions by M. O’CaLLaGHAN, C.M. Seventh 
edition. New York: Benziger Bros. 

This is a very careful little manual, and 
is evidently popular, despite a somewhat 
excessive price. Perhaps chapter VII. 
might have been given the title, “ Incli- 
nations ” instead of “ Bows,” with the di- 
vision, the profound inclination, the mod- 
erate inclination, and the simple inclina- 
tion, or bow. The reason is, that some 
writers again divide the bow into three 
classes, with this practical consequence, 
that many of the clergy, getting rusty 
with regard to rubrics, seem to con- 
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found the two classifications, and so 
never make a profound inclination. They 
are more likely to correct their error if 
they see the more striking word, incli- 
nation, which, after all, is that of the 
rubrics. The book is so small that it 
may lie on one’s table, and so clear that 
it can be read with pleasure. It has a 
highly practical index. 





Revue Hispanique dirigé par R. Fout- 
cuf-Detzposc, Tome XIX. New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America. 

Among the articles which claim special 
notice is one by Juan Menendez Pidal on 
a visit to the ruined monastery of San 
Pedro de Cardena. Ten fine plates bring 
out the fruit of his researches. Rafael 
Salillas gives the description and history 
of the “garrote,” the ordinary means of 
inflicting the death penalty in Spain. A 
series of snap-shots shows its use in exe- 
cuting Angiolillo, the murderer of Canovas 
del Castillo in 1897, 





Bibliographie Hispanique, 1906, par R. 
Foutcué-De.tzsosc. New York: The His- 
panic Society of America. $1.30 postpaid. 

Nearly three thousand titles with a sup- 
plement of five hundred others bring to- 
gether in convenient arrangement one 
years output of books and articles on 
Spanish and Spanish-American subjects. 
The widespread interest in these topics is 
proof of the important position that they 
hold with the reading and thinking public. 
Spanish-American persons and places are 
particularly well represented. 





Catalogue of Publications. New York: 
The Hispanic Society of America. 

Over seventy numbers, chiefly of old, 
rare and almost unknown editions repro- 
duced in facsimile, are placed within the 
reach of the lover of early Spanish and 
Portuguese literature. A Spanish primer 
ef 1606 has an honored place. The Society 
also offers a work in English on recent 
discovery and exploratory labors in the 
Titicaca region of Bolivia. 





Stundenbilder der  philosophischen 
Propddeutik, I Psychologie, by PETER 
Voct, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder, price 


2.15. 

These sixty “stundenbilder” on psychol- 
ogy are not intended to serve as model 
lectures for the class-room, but they pre- 
sent in methodical arrangement and with 
great clearness a copious amount of matter 
on the subject. Without omitting any of 
the essential features of the works on 
Scholastic Psychology, the author is com- 
paratively brief in the metaphysical dis- 
cussions of Rational Psychology and de- 
votes the greater part of his book to Em- 
pirical Psychology. In this part especially 








are the features that recommend the book. 
With great care the author drew from the 
natural sciences, in particular from Physics, 
Physiology and Psychophysics, whatever 
seemed best adapted to throw more light 
on the problems of Empirical Psychology. 
The book will be welcomed by teachers 
who wish to explain more fully or supple- 
ment to the matter of their text book; nor 
will it be uninteresting for the educated 
reader to see how the recent developments 
of natural science are set in accord with 
Scholastic Psychology. FP. & 





The “ Life of St. Ignatius,” by Francis 


Thompson, appeared in England on De- | nig 
| self-sacrificing 
during the week on this side of the At- Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton, makes Mr. 


cember 10. The Benzigers will issue it 
lantic. The English notices of the new 
biography are enthusiastic. The Catholic 
World for January contains a long ap- 
preciation by Wilfrid Wilberforce. The 
concluding lines of what the Liverpool 
Catholic Times designates “the most at- 
tractive story of a most attractive, stim- 
ulating, thought-compelling and _ love- 
beguiling character and career,” are fur- 
nished us by that paper. The biographer 
has been referring to the legacy of St. 
Ignatius to his Order, namely that all 
men might speak ill of it. “ Most sin- 
gular bequest that Founder ever trans- 
mitted, it has singularly been fulfilled,” 
he says. “The union of energy and pa- 
tience, sagacity and a_ self-devotion 
which held nothing impossible that was 
bidden it, were the leading qualities of 
St. Ignatius; and, in so far as his Order 
has prospered, it has been because it in- 
carnated the qualities of its Founder. 
The administrative genius which, among 
the princes of Europe or the ‘ untutored 
mind’ of Paraguay, is perhaps its most 
striking secular feature, comes to it di- 
rect from the man who might have ruled 
provinces in the greatest empire of the 
sixteenth century, but chose rather to 
rule from the altars of the Church an 
army which has outlasted the armies of 
Spain, and made conquests more per- 
durable than the vast empire which 
drifted to its fall in the wake of the 
broken galleons of the Armada.” 





We have received from Messrs. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York, two of 
their holiday publicaticns that came too 
late for inclusion in our list of Christmas 
books. Since both are short stories that 
will be interesting at all times, no notice 
of them can properly be belated. Grace 
S. Richmond’s delightful little tale, “On 
Christmas Day in the Morning,” pre- 
sented in decorated celluloid covers, with 
illustrations and ornamental borders for 
the pages, would make a pleasant gift at 
any Christmas-tide. It is a story of pa- 
rental love and filial affection, very con- 











vincing in its realism and yet as light 
and happy as a fairy-tale. The other 
short story, similarly got up, is “ Putting 
on the Screws,” by Gouverneur Morris. 
It, too, is a fairy-tale, mixed with real- 
ism, of an eccentric aunt, who first tested 
the generosity of her nephew and then 
rewarded him in the nick of time with 
money and lands. 





The Catholic World in its current 
number contains a long and valuable 
article, by Thomas F. Meehan, on the 
American branch of the Sisters of Char- 
ity of St. Vincent de Paul. The centen- 
ary of the founding of this useful and 
sisterhood in 1809, by 


Meehan’s essay timely, and his rapid 
sketch of the foundress’s life, the be- 


'ginnings of the Institute, and its swift 


growth and success forms a story of 
lively interest. 





At the meeting of the American Histor- 
ical Association held in New York on De- 
cember 28, Professor Camille Enlart, of 
Paris, spoke of the extensive and pains- 
taking work of his native country in his- 
torical research. Part of his address dealt 
with the elaborate productions of the Ca- 
the Benedictines in earlier 


puchins and 


times. 
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EDUCATION 


That Catholics do not stand alone in 
their criticism of the trend toward ration- 
alism and infidelity in many of the uni- 
versities of our country is becoming daily 
more evident. AMERICA quoted recently 
the strong protest occurring in the re- 
port of the board of Home Missions to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Association, 
convened in Minneapolis. From Chicago 
there comes a similar earnest protest. 
The Rev. Johnston Myers, a preacher 
of repute among the Baptists of that 
city, and pastor of the principal church 
of that sect, has written a pamphlet at- 
tacking the Chicago University, origin- 
ally financed to be the Baptist university 
of the Northwest. In the pamphlet the 
minister claims to show how the uni- 
versity is posing as something it is not, 
and how it has done this since it was 
founded. He finds the university har- 
boring atheistic professors, and proves 
his contention by extracts from lectures 
and writings of members of the univer- 
sity faculty, “ which, after all,” he affirms, 
“are my strongest weapons.” Certain 
well-known men are mentioned by name 
and charged with the taint of unchris- 
tian teaching, and the whole divinity 
school of the university is held to be 
open to sharp rebuke, “for all its mem- 
bers have broken away from the ortho- 
dox Baptist beliefs to the attitude of 
freedom of religious conviction.” 





The change foreshadowed in the recent 
address of President Lowell, of Harvard, 
has already been introduced, and hence- 
forth in Harvard “the specialist will be 
required to broaden out and the student in 
pursuit of ‘snap’ courses will be required 
to concentrate his work.” The rule of 
extreme electivism in studies is to yield to 
the principle of modified prescribed studies 
with the incoming of the Freshman class 
of 1910. Following recommendations made 
by a committee of which President Lowell 
is chairman, the branches of study in the 
arts and sciences department are divided 
into four groups, the first including lan- 
guages, literature, fine arts and music; the 
second, natural sciences; the third, history, 
political and social sciences, and the fourth 
group, philosophy and mathematics. Be- 
ginning with 1910, each student matricu- 
lating in the department shall take at least 
six courses in somé one group, and shall 
distribute at least six of his courses among 
the three groups in which his chief work 
does not lie. The principle of “ voca- 
tional” direction is recognized in the new 
scheme by the appointment of a committee 
to advise and counsel the students in the 
preparation of the plan of study which 





they may wish to follow during their col- 
lege course. 





The Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
of the United States met at the Murray 
Hill Hotel, in New York City, during the 
Christmas holidays. More than one hun- 
dred delegates, representing the principal 
colleges of the country, were in attendance. 
College professors, football coaches, former 
players and athletic directors made up the 
number, and as one of the speakers ex- 
pressed it, “no more representative meet- 
ing has ever been held in the interest of 
clean intercollegiate sports.” It was this 
association which, four years ago, took a 
decided stand for reform in football, and 
from the vigorous protest of the delegates 
in this fourth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation when American college football 
was put on the grill, it was apparent that 
many of them were strongly opposed to 
the continuance of football in its present 
form. The dangers of the game as played 
to-day were pointed out, and the sentiment 
was common that the revision of the rules 
must be thorough or the game must cease. 
Even one life was too much to pay for 
football, is the way in which the Chancellor 
of Syracuse worded his protest. 





One notes with approval an excellent 
article in The Dial, in which a bit of 
meddlesome legislation, such as is com- 
mon enough in this day of paternalistic 
tendency, is very properly scored. It 
appears that the Illinois legislature at its 
last session imposed on all the teachers 
in the state the obligation to devote half 
an hour each week to the inculcation 
of ideas concerning the humane treat- 
ment of the lower animals. The Dial 
article, after a keen showing of the 
chaos such a law would bring into pub- 
lic school teaching, couched as it is in 
terms which make it binding upon every 
teacher engaged in school work in the 
state from kindergarten grades to the 
highest State University classess, adds 
this pungent word: “Its absurdity is 
so manifest that we cannot believe that 
it will remain long unrepealed, or at 
the very least unmodified in its terms. It 
is, in its existing form, a _ singularly 
vicious example of the sort of legislative 
tinkering with education that works 
mischief wherever it is attempted.” 





Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
and Representative Boutell, of Illinois, 
have introduced identical bills in the Sen- 
ate and House providing for a grant of 
money to the District of Columbia equal 
to the annual appropriations made to the 
various States and Territories for the pro- 
motion of agricultural and mechanical arts, 
and assigning the appropriation to George 





Washington University. Under cover of 
providing for the need of education in ag- 
riculture and the mechanical arts in the 
District, the bills really indicate the be- 
ginning of a policy to support a private in- 
stitution in the District by the Federal 
treasury. Dr, Edmund James, President 
of the University of Illinois, has forwarded 
to Washington a spirited and plainly- 
worded protest against the pending bills, 
in which he urges those who share his 
views in opposition to Federal support of 
private institutions to bestir themselves to 
defeat the appropriation. 





In an address to a gathering of teachers 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
last week, President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, spoke wisely on the topic of 
manual training in schools. “ Educators,” 
he said, “realize the inadvisability of too 
much specialization and the disadvantage 
of putting young children into exclusively 
manual classes. Every system of education 
exists primarily to develop the mind and 
character of the child, and industrial train- 
ing should come after that. The problem 
of industrial education is here, it is true, 
and it has come to stay, and we must find 
a solution. But the solution is not to be 
found in the effort to make of the boy a 
finished workman. The schools were not 
and are not intended to be rivals of the 
shops.” 





Reform of existing programs of study, 
along conservative lines, is a constantly 
growing sentiment just now. In its con- 
vention last week in Syracuse, the New 
York State Association of Teachers de- 
clared that the program of high-school 
work was too crowded for efficient work, 
and noted the source of the defect. In the 
meeting of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals one of the speakers protested 
against requiring in the high schools stu- 
dies which are of use only to students who 
are afterwards to enter college, whereas a 
comparatively few can go beyond the high 
school. 





A diploma and gold medal, the highest 
award bestowed on educational work at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition was con- 
ferred on the schools of the Sisters of the 
Holy Name, Washington. They made a 
complete exhibit of every class of school 
work, from the kindergarten to the ad- 
vanced program of the normal student. 





For education New York paid $14,479,- 
961 in 1907; Chicago, $1,716,901, and Phila- 
delphia, $1,183,341. For recreation New 
York’s bill was $2,384,443; Chicago’s, $2,- 
568,905; Philadelphia’s, $322,183. New 
York paid for highways, $19,881,606; Chi- 
cago, $4,271,978, and Philadelphia, $3,- 


506,330. 
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ECONOMICS. 


Modern progress, which has revolu- 
tionized so much ‘of the world’s public 
and private life, has thus far failed to 
dislodge the camel from the position 
which it has held against all competition 
for a period going back to the twilight of 
history. When the ungainly beast was 
first brought into servitude to man no- 
body can say. Though the elephant has 
long been domesticated there are still 
wild elephants, and from those roaming 
herds the supply on hand is kept up, for 
the elephant does not breed in captivity. 
But no writer can indicate even approxi- 
mately the time when wild camels wan- 
dered at will, with no knowledge and no 
memory of subjection to man. The 
Spaniards now waging war in Morocco, 
a country where water and forage are 
scarce, use camels for transporting sup- 
plies, just as has been done for unnum- 
bered centyries. Turkey, Persia and 
British India have their camel corps for 
carrying camp equipage and military 
stores, and even light artillery. General 
Gordon’s camel corps in the Egyptian 
Soudan showed that the ship of the des- 
ert could be profitably utilized not only 
for freight service but also for mounted 
troops, explorers and couriers. On one 
occasion he made eighty miles on camel- 
back in thirty-six hours without a halt 
for food, water or rest. The French 
have a similar corps in Algiers. The 
camels have been carefully selected and 
bred for fleetness, and show a notable 


improvement over their less speedy 


brethren. The record is held by one 
which travelled 150 miles in twenty-six 
hours. In case of need they can travel 


twenty hours a day for four days in suc- 
cession at a rate of three miles an hour. 
In winter they easily pass a week with- 
out drinking, but in summer they need 
water at least every four days. Unlike 
most ruminants, they have front teeth 
in the upper jaw, thus being able to bite 
off branches, even of brambles and 
thorns, which make no impression on 
their tough, leathery lips. Sixty years 
ago the United States Government made 
an expensive importation of camels for 
use in the dry Western country, but as 
nobody understood their management, 
the venture failed completely. Many of 
the animals died and the survivors were 
turned loose to shift for themselves. 
They must have perished long ago. 





The manufacture of veneers is growing 
fast. In 1904 it was found in only 20 
states, of which the most important were 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wiscon- 


sin. In 1908 34 states had factories, and 





the leading producers were Florida, II- 
linois, Indiana and Tennessee. The 
woods used in 1908 measured 382,542,000 
feet log scale, 34,000,000 feet more than 
in 1907, and their value was $7,891,431. 
The principal domestic woods used were 
red gum, yellow pine, cottonwood, maple, 
yellow poplar, white oak, birch, tupelo, 
elm and basswood. The veneers manu- 
factured of foreign woods were almost 
all mahogany and Spanish cedar. 





The value of cotton exported during 
November, 1909, was $79,000,000, against 
$62,900,000 for November, 1908. The ac- 
tual quantity exported was 552 million 
pounds in 1909 against 691 million pounds 
in 1908. The price of cotton was, in No- 
vember, 1908, only 9.1 cents a pound; last 
November it was 14.3 cents a pound. This 
is an example of how increased prices 
swell the trade returns. It is, of course, an 
extreme case, Notwithstanding generally 
higher prices the value of food stuffs ex- 
ported is lower for the eleven months 
ended in November than in the same period 
of 1908. 





Nearly one-half the exports of the United 
States are to Great Britain and its de- 
pendencies, whence comes nearly one-third 
of its imports. For the ten months of 1909 
ended October, the total foreign trade of 
the United States was about two and one- 
half billions; the trade with the British 
Empire was nearly a billion. The trade 
with Germany during the same time was 
only 318 millions; with France, 206 mil- 
lions, and with Holland, 110 millions. The 
trade with the colonies of each of these 
nations is included in these figures. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has begun 
an investigation into the increased and in- 
creasing cost of food. His object is to 
discover who is getting the benefit of the 
higher prices paid by consumers: the 
farmer, the middleman or the retailer. He 
looked into the cost of meat lately and 
found the retailers selling at a price that 
averaged 38 per cent. more than they paid 
the wholesale butchers, and in some cases 
at an advance of 68 per cent. 





Some interesting comparisons between 
the different cities of the United States are 
contained in the bulletin of the Census 
Bureau, based on figures for 1907. New 
York’s real and personal property in 1907 
was assessed at $7,796,175,039, Chicago’s 
at $477,921,976, and Philadelphia’s at $1,- 
287,287,123. New York levied in taxes on 
all property $106,751,890, Chicago $32,679,- 
091, and Philadelphia $18,855,433. 





SOCIOLOGY 


Two points were strongly insisted upon 
at the annual meeting of the National Civic 
Federation, held in New York lately. One 
was the necessity of better means for the 
prevention of accidents to workmen; and 
the other, an amendment of the present 
Employers’ Liability Laws to provide, in 
case of such accidents, for compensation. 
A committee has been appointed to inves- 
tigate mining accidents. It consists of Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, Mr. John Mitchell, 
former President of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Mr. Samuel Mather, 
an owner of iron mines; Mr. James Elliott, 
President of the Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Association; Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, Mining Expert of the U. S. Ge- 
ological Survey, and Mr. G. W. Brunton, 
President of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. A committee for con- 
sidering the two points in general has also 
been appointed, of which Mr. George W. 
Perkins is chairman. 





Commenting on the recently published 
report of the United States Immigration 
Commission, which places France as first 
among the nations as an exporter of white 
slaves, the Matin says: “The Government 
of France must act. This is a question of 
humanity and national honor. © The report 
disgraces us as a nation and this Govern- 
ment must begin negotiations with the 
United States immediately to crush the 
traffic.” Whilst sounding this call to ac- 
tion the Matin lauds France as the most 
decent country on the globe, one where 
home life and virtue are beautifully exem- 
plified, and it deprecates a scandal which 
has given her abroad the reputation of 
being the centre of depravity. 





Five years ago co-operative societies 
were begun in India by the passage of the 
Cooperative Societies Act. There are now 
2,000 such societies, with 185,000 members 
and a capital of £500,000. The ordinary 
type is the village bank of fifty to one 
hundred members who, knowing each 
other’s character, needs and _ resources, 
are able to make loans with the minimum 
of risk. Moreover, the administration of 
the bank is unpaid, hence the rates of in- 
terest are very low. These societies have 
been very successful in freeing the land 
from old debts and mortgages. 





Messrs. Workman, Clarke & Co., Bel- 
fast, launched during the year sixteen 
steamers of 88,952 aggregate tonnage, and 
76,550 indicated h. p. The best previous 
year was 1892, with 74,497 tonnage, and 
46,900 h. p. 
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SCIENCE 


Last summer Dr. T. G. Longstaff, with 
Dr. Neve and Lieutenant Slingsby, ex- 
plored the Himalayas in Cashmere. The 
Royal Geographical Society has published 
some results of the expedition. They 
crossed the Saitoro pass in the Karakoram 
Range, a feat not recorded of any Euro- 
pean or native. The pass is about half 
way between the Karakoram Pass and the 
Muztagh, explored by Younghusband, at 
an elevation of 18,200 feet. They discov- 
ered that the Siachen or Saichar Glacier, 
instead of being 20 miles long, is more 
than 44, and therefore is probably the 
largest outside Alaska and the Polar re- 
gions, tthe Inytchek of the Tian Shan 
coming next; that it does not, as was 
thought, drain northward into the Yarkand, 
but southward into the Indus; and that the 
watershed of these rivers must therefore 
be put twenty miles north of its present 
place on the map in a chain of mountains 
hitherto not shown. They report that this 
chain .contains a group of lofty peaks, the 
chief of which, Teram Kangri (longitude 
77 degrees, latitude 35 degrees 30 minutes) 
is, according to their measurements, 27,610 
feet high, which makes it fifth of the 
Himalayas in order of altitude. 





That the violet, and the ultra-violet 
rays of the spectrum possess germicidal 
properties, was demonstrated as far vack 
as the eighties by Englemann. By means 
of a micro-spectral objective of his own 
invention he focussed a pencil of rays 
of every color of the spectrum, on a 
preparation of bacteria, to find that the 
bacteria which up to that time had been 
distributed haphazard through the prep- 
‘ aration, deserted the violet end, to 
crowd themselves in the red and infra- 
red of the spectrum. The explanations 
of tnis preference have been various. 
The most recent theory, however, is that 
of Kernbaum, who claims that the ultra- 
violet rays, chemical in constitution, 
when acting on water forms hydrogen 
peroxide, a powerful antiseptic agent. 
His observations have been corroborated 
by Thiele and Schoene. 





The increasing demand for radium has 
brought into existence the Radium Institute 
of America. Its scope differs slightly from 
that of the Society established a few 
months ago in England. That of the 
American Institute is to search for ores 
yielding the precious salts. Pitchblende and 
carnatite are found in American mines, and 
it is possible that other minerals may be 
discovered which contain enough radium 
to insure profitable separation. It will also 
examine the waters giving off radio-active 
radiations, to learn whether they have any 





special medical properties. The institute 
will have its headquarters in New York, 
with Prof. C. F. Chandler as President. 





The United States surpasses all Europe 
in the manufacture of paper, its production 
amounting to 1,330,000 tons per annum. 
Germany produces 425,000 tons; England, 
260,000 tons; France, 190,000 tons; Aus- 
tria, 155,000 tons, and Italy 120,000 tons. 
The large consumption in the United 
States is attributed to the manifold uses 
to which paper has been put of late years. 
It is now employed for roofing, garments, 
bottles, grain bags and horseshoes. An 
attempt has been made to reinforce paper 
with steel wire, which, if successful, will 
permit of its use in the construction of 
ships, of automobiles and other vehicles. 





A vest-pocket receiver for wireless teleg- 
raphy has been invented by an Italian sa- 
vant, Monsignor Cerebotani. By means of 
it one can receive a message from points 
within a radius of from twenty to thirty 
miles. A bobbin of wire when unrolled 
and affixed to the highest point within reach 
is an antenna. The deciphering of the 
code is not unlike the system of Breguet. 
It is expected that this instrument will be 
of great value for military purposes. 





Prof, Heinrich Bergesell, selected by the 
Emperor of Germany to conduct an airship 
expedition to the North Pole, has made his 
plans public. The expedition is to be un- 
dertaken during the summer of 1911. The 
trip will be made in a great airship of the 
Zeppelin type, with such improvements as 
experience may suggest during the inter- 
vening time. The ship will have a com- 
plete wireless apparatus. Ten or fifteen 
men will constitute the crew, and will be, 
for the most part, men of scientific repute. 





Count Zeppelin has received official no- 
tice from the German War Office that his 
airship, Zeppelin III, will not be purchased 
by the government. The reason given is 
that the number of technical improvements 
in the construction of airships, especially 
the employment of the new lighter-than- 
aluminum metal, discovered lately in Ger- 
many, and already referred to in AMERICA, 
are such as put the Zeppelin III out of 
date. 





Richard Sherle, a German engineer, has 
invented a gyrostatic railroad-car which, it 
is claimed, outrivals the Brennan car, A 
public demonstration of the new invention 
will soon be given in this country. 

The first aviation meet in America will 
be held at Los Angeles, Cal., from January 
10th to 20th. The prizes offered are as fol- 
lows: $4,500 for aeroplane contests, $22,- 
500 for long-distance balloon races, and 





$13,500 for dirigible balloon contests. It is. 
expected that all foreign nations will be 
represented in this meet. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


“ Penelope,” Lyceum Theatre—A come- 
dy remotely akin to “ What Every Woman 
Knows,” inasmuch as it shows that a little 
common sense applied judiciously proves. 
to be an effective way of bringing a fool- 
ish husband to his senses. It lacks, how- 
ever, both the sanity and the forcible moral 
of Barrie’s play, and has the additional 
defect of depicting the marital state not 
only with a certain flippancy but with a 
disregard of its fundamental verity. 
Though the play has no serious intent, it 
strikes a discordant note, for a false eth- 
ical principle is not tolerable even in the 
properly superficial character of a comedy. 
A woman who would connive, even in 
pretence, at her husband’s infidelity, has no 
justification in the ultimate purpose of 
winning him back by such means. Here 
is not only false ethics, but a false situa- 
tion forced by the playwright with scant 
regard to the truth of nature or the prin- 
ciple of morality. The fact that “ Pene- 
lope” is merely a comedy is no extenuation 
for a violation of the verities. 





“The Lily,” Belasco-Stuyvesant Thea- 
tre—A shameless play, openly advocating 
the doctrine of free love. It is an adap- 
tation, for which Mr. Belasco stands spon- 
sor, from a French original, “Le Lis,” 
and offensive beyond words to alli right- 
minded people. A specific denunciation of 
“The Lilly ’—the very title is a mockery— 
by our public leaders would do much 
towards rousing the conscience of this com- 
munity to a realization of the insult which 
has been put upon it. 





“The School for Scandal,” The New 
Theatre—The management of The New 
Theatre is living up to its promises. It has 
not only produced new plays but old plays 
of a classical type. Sheridan’s “ School for 
Scandal,” a comedy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, still carries sufficient interest for a 
twentieth century audience, for scandal is 
a human failing still in vogue, and the 
shaft of Sheridan’s satire finds its. bull’s- 
eye in modern society as truly as in that 
of the days of the Georges. We cannot 
but applaud this first adventure of The 
New Theatre Stock Company into a field 
which puts its histrionic skill to a consid- 
erable test. While the ordeal was well 
borne it was not, however, triumphant. 
Criticism in such an instance should be 
tempered with the consideration that a 
new enterprise necessarily has the limita- 
tions of its own novelty and the handicap 
of a brief experience. Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal” is a highly artificial satire of 
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a highly artificial society. It is pitched in 
a falsetto key. The chief defect in The 
New Theatre Company’s interpretation 
was the failure to appreciate this fact. 
Sheridan was not only satirizing a social 
condition, which was all fustian and ve- 
neer, but he did it after its own fashion 
in the affected manner of the times. He 
himself was as artificial as the scene he 
describes, and he portrays his types as 
superficially as they themselves existed, and 


satirized their follies as lightly as they| 


themselves indulged them. The levity is 
not in them merely, but in him as well. 
“The School for Scandal” is all on the 


surface and that is hard and polished; it | 


has no serious human note, not even in 


the famous screen scene, the only place) 
where it barely touches the deeper side of | 


humanity. Lady Teazle’s dilemma does 
notin the least affect us, and Sir Peter’s 
outraged manhood is, after all, of little 
concern 
author. The dominant note of the comedy 
is a keen and sparkling brilliancy, holding 
the scandal monger up to ridicule with a 


jest and a smile. The moral attitude is 


but a pose, a bit of affectation as stilted | 


and as bare-faced as Joseph Surface’s plati- 
tudes upon virtue. The failure to realize 
this no doubt put The New Theatre Com- 
pany at a disadvantage; for misconceiving 
the spirit of the dramatist they missed the 
essential character of his drama. 
modernized it by injecting a twentieth cen- 
tury interpretation which did much to- 
wards dispiriting it and took not a little of 
the sparkle out of the champagne. 
CEAzi=cs MCUOUGALL. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The dedication, on December 30, of the 
new Chapel of the Holy Family of 
St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, 
marked the beginning of the jubilee com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding in New Jersey of the Sisters of 
Charity. The story of the marvelous de- 


velopment of this branch of Mother Seton’s | 


was told in the last issue of 
America. The services attending the dedi- 
cation were very impressive. The cele- 
brant at the Solemn High Mass was Mgr. 
Isaac P. Whelan, rector of St, Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Newark, assisted by the Rev. 
John P. Callaghan, deacon, and the Rev. 
Eugene P. Carroll, subdeacon. The Rt. 
Rev. John J. O’Connor, D.D., Bishop of 
Newark, presided in the sanctuary, having 
as déacons of honor the Rev. J. M. Nar- 
diello and the Rev. M. P. O’Connor. The 
Rev. Charles Smith, Chancellor of the 
Newark diocese, was master of ceremo- 
nies. Within the sanctuary were the Rt. 
Rev. James A. McFaul, Bishop of Tren- 
ton; the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Hickey, Bishop 


Sisters 


either to the audience or to the | 


They | 


of Rochester; the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John A. 
Sheppard, V.G., Mgr. J. M. Flynn, Mgr. 
Charles J. Kelly, of the Diocese of Newark; 
the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John A. O'Grady, Mgr. 
B. T. O'Connell and Mgr. John F. Brady, of 
the Diocese of Trenton; Very Rev. Dean 
McNulty, of Paterson; Very Rev. James F. 
Mooney, of Seton Hall; the Rt.. Rev. Mgr. 
Francis H. Wall, of New York; Very Rev. 
Joseph F. Hanselman, S.J., Provincial of 
the Jesuits, and his Socius, the Rev. Joseph 
Rockwell, S.J. More than one hundred 
|and fifty members of the clergy, secular 
land regular, from many dioceses and vari- 
ous religious orders, Dominicans, Passion- 
ists, Redemptorists, besides representa- 
tives from the other branches of the 
Sisters of Charity, from New York and 
Cincinnati, from Emmittsburg and Halifax 
and Greenburg, in Western Pennsylvania, 
all came to honor the occasion with their 
presence. Bishop O’Connor, in his ser- 
|mon, said there was an appropriateness in 
the celebration during Christmastide; when 
the Gloria in Excelsis of the angels was 
calling men to praise God in the highest 
it was fitting that a new temple should be 
dedicated to the worship of the Almighty. 
A happy coincidence was the golden anni- 
versary of the founding of the Sisters of 
Charity in the diocese and the jubilee of 
the Rev. Mother Xavier, whom the Lord 
had spared during fifty years to watch over 
the growth and expansion of the Sister- 
hood, He reviewed with sympathetic de- 
tail the early labors in Sussex and Morris 
counties of the pioneer priest who later be- 
came the Bishop of Rochester, the Rt. Rev. 
| Bernard McQuaid, and to his zeal and co- 
operation in days of struggle and distress 
he attributed in great part the full de- 
velopment into the immense agency for 
good which to-day is seen in the manifold 
| religious activities of the Newark Sisters 
|of Charity in their mother diocese and in 
| other parts of the country. He concluded 
| by invoking a fervent blessing on the Sis- 
|terhood and on the many educational and 
charitable institutions under their care. 











Five thousand members of the Holy 
Name Society attended Mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, on New Year’s 
Day. The various branches of the Society 
'in the city were all represented. Banners 
| were carried and the Cathedral band led 
the way. There were so many men that 
for once the women were practically shut 
out. The Rev. E. M. Sweeney preached 
the sermon and His Grace, Archbishop 
Farley, gave the blessing at the end of the 
|solemn high Mass. 





The Sisters of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the only religious congregation na- 
tive to Louisiana, have removed the mother- 
house from Labadieville, where it was 
founded 1875, to New Orleans. The 





in 





first religious reception took place in their 
new home December 27, when Archbishop 
Blenk, assisted by the principal clergy of 
New Orleans, received three young ladies 
of that city into the congregation. 





For the first time in a number of years 
the Catholic societies of Philadelphia were 
obliged to omit the customary visit to the 
Cathedral rectory and reception on New 
Year’s day, owing to the illness of Arch- 
bishop Ryan. 





Bishop McGolrick, of Duluth, was given 
a reception, in the Cathedral auditorium at 
Duluth, on December 27, in honor of the 
twentieth anniversary of his consecration. 
A purse of $7,000, which was presented to 
him, he at once gave to the fund for a 
new orphan asylum. The _ celebration 
opened with a Pontifical Mass, at which 
Bishop Schinner preached. 





Bishop O'Reilly, of Baker City, Oregon, 
has been informed that the Revs. Thomas 
Dowling and Luke Sheehan, of the -Irish 
Capuchins, will shortly visit the diocese 
with the view of establishing themselves in 
a newly opened district where the pros- 
pects. for Catholic settlers are very advan- 
tageous. The Irish Capuchins so far have 
no house of their Order in the United 
States. 





On Christmas eve the Penobscot Indians 
of Indian Island, Old Town, Maine, fol- 
lowing the old custom, all assembled at 
Midnight Mass, at which the younger In- 
dians composed the choir, and an Indian 
orchestra played the music, 





Much substantial progress is shown in 
the record of the past year in the Diocese 
of Green Bay. Five new churches were 
blessed, five priests, and twenty-two dea- 
cons ordained, six new churches and 
schools are ready to be opened, and there 
were 5,232 confirmations, among them sev- 
eral hundred converts. 


PERSONAL 


No name is better known or more be- 
loved than that of Father Albert Lacombe, 
whose sixtieth year as a missionary was 
celebrated last September. He entered the 
Congregation of the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate as a young secular priest and im- 
mediately became a missionary in the Can- 
adian Northwest. Though now well over 
eighty years of age, he is still in full pos- 
session of his faculties and is a living and 
most intetresting witness of the passage of 
that vast region from a_ wilderness 
haunted by conflicting Indian tribes to a 
busy mart of flourishing commerce and 
still more flourishing agriculture. The 
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story of Father Lacombe’s life is more 
thrilling than any romance, although inci- 
dents therein have been utilized by many 
a writer of more or less historical tales in 
magazines of comparatively recent issue. 
How he braved death in battles between 
savage tribes, winning the confidence and 
admiration of both the opposing forces, 
how he saved the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from the intended destruction by hos- 
tile savages of its newly constructed line 
through the Blackfeet country, how the 
rising town of Calgary waited up all night, 
in 1885, to hear and welcome him as he 
came back from a conference with power- 
ful Indian chiefs, who agreed, at his re- 
quest, not to attack the then helpless whites ; 
all these and many more great deeds will 
be told some day as the most important 
events in the early history of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and regions farther north. 
More than half a century has now elapsed 
since the now venerable Vicar General ac- 
companied the illustrious Bishop Taché 
from the Lac Ste. Anne Mission to Fort 
Edmonton, now the city of Edmonton, the 
capital of the Province of Alberta. On the 
way thither Bishop Taché planted a stick 
in the snow-covered prairie and chose this 
spot as the site of the present episcopal 
see of St. Albert, a name which the emi- 
nent prelate chose because of the baptismal 
name of his young priestly companion. 
Fifty years ago the Grey Nuns arrived 
there, and the anniversary of their founda- 
tion, coinciding with Father Lacombe’s 
sixty years of missionary life, was one of 
the great events of the year. 





The Episcopal jubilee of Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Brownrigg, Bishop of Ossory, was cele- 
brated at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, 
December 17. Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who preached the ser- 
mon, said that Bishop Brownrigg had suc- 
cessfully filled the place that was vacated 
by one of the most illustrious prelates of 
the Church, the present Primate of Aus- 
tralia, Cardinal Moran. As a _ church- 
builder and ardent patron of St. Kieran’s 
College, and other diocesan institutes, Dr. 
Brownrigg had advanced the cause of re- 
ligion and education, while his gentle man- 
ners, kindness of heart and prudent pa- 
triotism had won the affection of his clergy 
and people. Presentations of addresses 
and gifts were made at St. Kieran’s Col- 
lege, Kilkenny, by all the societies and cor- 
porate bodies of the diocese. In reply his 
lordship said that the County Councils by 
their intelligent conduct of affairs had 
proved their fitness for self-government; 
that he was one with the Gaelic League 
in working to restore Gaelic as the lan- 
guage of colloquial intercourse, and that 
his people of Kilkenny were as _ loyal, 
generous and religious as at any time in 
their history. 





PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The free public library of Worcester, 
Mass., celebrated its semi-centennial anni- 
versary on December 23. Among _ the 
speakers at the public gathering in the art 
rooms were Mayor Logan, Edward J. Mc- 
Mahon, president of the library board of 
directors, Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S.J., 
President of Holy Cross College, and Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, The most noteworthy feature of 
the addresses was the suggestion of the 
President of Holy Cross College, urging 
the appointment of a Catholic assistant li- 
brarian. “ Might it not be well,” he asked, 
“to consider the wisdom of having on the 
staff of every public library a Catholic as- 
sistant librarian, who would be expected 
to have the supervision of all the Catholic 
books, or books bearing on the Catholic 
religion, and the safeguarding of young 
Catholic readers against such reading as 
might be injurious to their faith and mor- 
als from the viewpoint of the Catholic 
Church? Such an assistant, beside the 
general qualifications demanded, would be 
expected to possess also a knowledge of 
Catholic history and literature and of the 
reliability of historical writers. Such an 
assistant, moreover, should be imbued with 
the spirit of Catholic culture and should be 
able to get instinctively the Catholic view 
point. 

“There was a time, many years ago— 
may it never return—when such a sugges- 
tion as this would not be acceptable here 
in New England. But to-day, thank God, 
no decent citizen is willing to admit he 
wants to read and to circulate calumnies 
about his neighbor. The American spirit 
of fair play demands that the truth be 
known, and leads a man to seek for it at 
original sources. An instance of this spirit 
was given here in Worcester when I was 
invited, a few years ago, to address the 
Men’s Unitarian Club on popular errors 
about the Catholic Church. Another in- 
stance of the same spirit is shown by the 
presence here in our reference library of 
the new Catholic Encyclopedia and the new 
national Catholic weekly, America. But 
good will, liberal policy and the best in- 
tentions will not supply Catholic instinct to 
see the Catholic viewpoint as an intelligent, 
fair-minded and conscientious Catholic as- 
sistant librarian could see it. 

“T am informed that where this sugges- 
tion has been followed, and such an as- 
sistant has been introduced in Cleveland 
for instance, great advantage to the public 
library has resulted. The plan has been 
found to supply what could not be pro- 
vided by having some Catholic members 
on a library committee or by preparing a 
catalogue of Catholic books, or even by 
having Catholic censors who might be con- 





sulted on the introduction or exclusion of 
doubtful books. It furnishes, more than 
all, these valuable safeguards, namely, a 
conscientious guide for youthful Catholic 
readers who are not yet mature enough to 
possess the critical mind which is needed 
for reading both sides of controverted 
questions. 


“Only a few days ago I read in the last 
number of America the following very 
apposite statement: ‘The average man 
and woman are willing enough to see the 
light if it is held up to them. We should 
not blame them for stumbling over us 
when we shirk our duty of contributing 
something to dispel darkness.’ It is pre- 
cisely in this spirit, and lest I might shirk 
duty, that I suggest as my contribution on 
this occasion a more systematic co-opera- 
tion not only of Catholics but of all citi- 
zens with public library officials, so that 
our public libraries may shed all possible 
light on dark and dangerous places to pre- 
vent the stumbling of young or old into 
the pitfalls cf history and literature. Inci- 
dentally, we may thus prevent much tread- 
ing on one another’s corns and bumping 
against one another in the foggy gloom 
of fruitless controversy.” 

The sermon at the opening of the church 
erected in memory of Cardinal Newman, 
at the Birmingham Oratory, England, was 
delivered by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
The preacher indicated what, on careful 
study, seemed to be the salient points in 
Newman’s character, as shown in his writ- 
ings. In conclusion Father Rickaby said: 

“T augur that this church and this oratory 
shall be for generations a school of New- 
man’s thought. In so far as that thought is 
likewise the thought of the Church and the 
mind of Christ, and not otherwise—for not 
otherwise would he ever wish it propagated. 
I augur that from this church and oratory, 
as from one of many centres, shall be 
wrought out, not perhaps the conversion of 
England, but, what the Cardinal, with his 
distrust of the many in religion, loved 
rather to contemplate, the conversion of 
Englishmen. I augur that Catholics whose 
faith is sore tried and assailed shall here 
be confirmed, first, by prayer and Mass and 
Sacraments, then by what I have long con- 
sidered the best course of philosophy for a 
Catholic layman, the teaching of John 
Henry Newman taken as a whole—I say 
taken as a whole, the whole spirit and gist 
of the mind of the maw. And thus shall be 
wrought still further out the fulfilment of 
the words of my text, words which you 
may read inscribed on the north wall of 
Littlemore Church, words which he himself 
chose for the epitaph of his mother buried 
there: ‘Cast me not off in the time of age, 
forsake me not when my strength faileth 
me, until I tell the might of thine arm to all 
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the generation that is for to come.’ You, 
my Fathers of the Oratory, remember how, 
when the venerable Cardinal’s strength 
failed him in the time of age, he was not 
cast off nor forsaken; how your affectionate 
attentions bore him up, how a young gen- 
eration grew up around him, And to all 
the generation that is for to come, here in 
the church, shall be told the might of God’s 
arm revealed in John Henry Cardinal New- 
man, his wonderful conversion, the power 
of his preaching and writings, the example 
of his long, laborious and holy life. And 
not in vain shall it be told, but as Samson’s 
dying feat was to the destruction of the 
Philistines, so shall the memory of New- 
man be to the conversion of Englishmen: 
dead, he shall bring more souls to life than 
he converted in the days while he wrought 
the deeds of a strong man in Israel. Amen.” 





James Bryce, British Ambassador at 
Washington, in his recent address on Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, revealed the heroic 
proportions of the latter’s services to his 
country and to the world at large. He 
said he had known Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mately. He had been a: friend and a col- 
league. Gladstone had often said to him 
that the future of the world, and especially 
of the English-speaking race, lay in the 
United States. He held that a nation had 
a conscience, and should live up to it; 
should live according to righteousness and 
should never ‘abuse its own strength. His 
course in office reflected this belief. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his later years, often told 
Mr. Bryce that the chief mistake of his 
earlier life had been in not having suffi- 
cient faith in and love for liberty, in liberty 
as a force making for good in all human 
affairs. Mr. Bryce referred to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attitude during the Civil War. He 
had used language that gave the impres- 
sion that he had taken sides, but he ad- 
mitted afterward that he had not properly 
understood the questions involved. Mr. 
Bryce said that such ignorance was com- 
mon among the upper classes in England. 
The English people as a body were with 
the Union cause. The British Ambassador 
said that Mr. Gladstone was helped in all 
his public life by his deep religious faith 
and earnest piety. His leadership was 
marked by his work for peace and good 
will among the nations. Gladstone’s mind 
was open to the call of any good cause, 
which is the finest test of leadership and 
one of his best titles to be remembered by 
posterity. 





At the annual convention of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, held in Ca- 
thedral College, New York, during the 
Christmas holidays, Archbishop Farley 
spoke of the two growing obstacles to the 
success of Catholic teachers in their work 
of keeping Catholics true to the Faith— 





Socialism and the Settlement houses— 
“that work into the sympathies of the 
poor Catholic by clothing him and giving 
him food and then rob him of his faith.” 
Of Socialism the Archbishop said: “It is 
the heresy of the hour—a rampant heresy. 
It is an organized attempt to establish a 
religion in which no religion, no faith is 
taught. And look at the means they have 
of spreading this doctrine. I am informed 
that there are thirteen hundred newspapers 
in the world propagating the principles of 
Socialism. It is corroding the working 
classes. In the factories of this and more 
conservative countries, such as England 
and Germany, the workingmen are fur- 
nished these newspapers free. They de- 
vour daily this mental pabulum that poi- 
sons their souls.” In conclusion His Grace 
suggested some methods to combat “ this 
common enemy.” 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Eugene A. Shine died at Paw- 
ling, N. Y., on December 29, aged 50 years. 
Father Shine was a graduate of the class 
of ’79, at St. Francis Xavier’s College, and 
had been pastor of Pawling for seven 
years. His father, Captain Eugene Shine, 
was killed at Gettysburg. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Rev. Fatuer:—I congratulate you on 
the Xmas number of America, For sound- 
ness of contents and pleasing timeliness of 
its articles it excels all previous appear- 
ances. Needless to say, that I consider 
America the best and most welcome peri- 
odical in English. Permit me a suggestion. 
Kindly give us in your editorial depart- 
ment a concise statement and explanation 
why all non-Catholic publications use the 
wording: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men (King James’ version, Luke ii, 14), 
and not the older and (in Europe) more 
familiar version of: “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good will.” Which approved manuscript of 
Holy Scriptures favors the King James 
version? I confess my ignorance in com- 
pany with some other confreres in my 





neighborhood. M. Savs. 
Delano, Minn. 
Answer.—Non-Catholics naturally use 


their own version. There is authority in 
the manuscripts for it, and there is not 
much difference between the two readings 
if rightly understood. Nearly all Catholic 
interpreters refer “of good will” to God: 
i.e, peace to men of the Divine good- 
pleasure whereby they are no longer chil- 
dren of wrath, that is to say, the entire 
human race restored to Christ. Some few 








explain it of men who by grace are ready 
to accept it. But as the grace is given ac- 
cording to the good-pleasure of God, this 
explanation comes back eventually to the 
first. If the Protestant version be thus 
interpreted, it is orthodox. If, on the other 
hand, the Catholic version be interpreted to 
restrict the peace to those only who actu- 
ally made themselves ready for it, or who 
were foreseen as accepting it, the interpreta- 
tion would be either semi-Pelagian or Jan- 
senistic. While if Protestants understand, 
as by their comma after peace they seem 
to, that two things are given on earth, peace 
and good will, they give a nonsensical in- 
terpretation; if they use their text to con- 
vey their doctrine of faith without works, 
their interpretation is heretical. 





No doubt you receive many compli- 
ments for America and take the hints 
that sometimes are connected with them. 
I heard a fellow priest remark: “ AMER- 
ica is all right only it has too much 
foreign matter.” Now I think that this 
is just one of its greatest advantages. 
This remark revealed lack of interest im 
foreign matters, or rather, narrowness 
and a certain prevailing provincialism, 
even among our educated classes. And 
this remark revealed, on the other hand, 
that America had supplied the sore need 
of broadening and widening the intellec- 
tual horizon. It will be the “ Literary 
Digest ” for Catholics, having at the same 
time the advantage of being much more 
original.—Rev. F. B. Kleinbrecht, La Junta, 
Colo. 





Your semi-annual number is the best yet, 
where all have been good and growing 
better all the time. The question is can 
you keep it at its present high standard? 
All who have started with the first number 
must say unhesitatingly, “yes”! If I 
could, I would not alter a line or word up 
to the present, and this is the most any- 
one can say. It is pure spiritual food 
seasoned to the tastes of all, for each 
article dealing with the whole world in its 
various questions of vast import to 
Catholics of all the nations reflects clear 
insight of the subjects discussed. May you 
live long and prosper!—Joseph Maher, St. 
Charles, Mo. 





The publication is certainly up to the 
high standard maintained wherever the 
Jesuit Fathers take an active hand. God 
bless your work.—Rev, Father Agatho, O. 
S. B., Boulder, Colo. 





I like America very much and enjoy its 
weekly visit exceedingly. Its tone is dis- 
tinct, just and rich: those who have it 
not are missing a great deal.—Henry 
Chapin Granger, Evanston, Ill. 











